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To Addresses on Helpful and Timely Subjects 


[rrom OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 

CieveLaNb, Ohio, October 29, 1928.—Breck Aspinwall, cashier of 
the Oxford Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, Ohio, was 
elected president of the Cost Association for 1929, in the closing 
session of the very successful convention held on Thursday and 
Friday, October 25 and 26, 1928, at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

While Mr. Aspinwall has only been in the paper industry for a 
few years, he has during that time made a thorough study of 
cost work in the industry, as was ‘disclosed by the splendid paper 
he presented at the convention, on “Standard Costs in a Book 
Paper Mill.” His paper will appear later in the Cost Section of 
the Paper TravE JouRNAL. 

Mr. Aspinwall said, “in practically every industry there will be 
found many supporters of standard costs, who believe that they 
are able through the use of standard costs, to obtain a clearer 
insight into their business, to have better control of the various 
operations, to enable them to meet competition with a clearer 
knowledge of what the profit or loss will be under given condi- 
tions, and to obtain financial reports that will present a more vivid 
picture of their operations and of what actually happens in their 
plants.” 

Mr. Aspinwall continued “that he felt he could safely say, that 
within his experience, the man who has gone back to the use of 
actual costs, after giving standard costs a fair practical trial, is 
the exception rather than the rule.” 

In Mr. Aspinwall’s opinion, pulp and paper making seems to 
offer a particularly fertile field for standard costs, because as a 
rule, the variety of products is not very great. 

In closing Mr. Aspinwall said, “There is no question but that 
most of the information and much of the analysis which a stand- 
ard cost system yields may be obtained from other sources. 1 
believe, however, that there is an enormous advantage to be gained 
by having this data tied into the accounts, so that the entire pic- 
ture may be assembled and presented to the management clearly 
and concisely.” 

President Knott’s Opening Address 

President Knott in welcoming the members to the Twenty-first 
Semi-annual Convention, made a strong plea for closer cooperation 
with the work of the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
its affiliated associations. He urged the accountants to keep up- 
to-date in their methods and practices, pointing out that we are 
still in the transitory stage and constantly developing new ideas 
and better ways not only in our, manufacturing methods, but in 
our cost methods, 


He said, “We may pride ourselves upon the growth of our 
association, not only in the number of members, but in the services 
rendered to our members. We may indeed feel that these half 
year marks have in reality been yearly measures of our progress, 
Let us continue on our successful highway, until the Cost Associa- 
tion shall have firmly implanted itself in the entire pulp and paper 
industry. In 1925 Mr. John Hyde, then our president, sounded the 
first recorded call to a bigger and broader field of endeavor when 
he said, ‘We should have a closer cooperation with the activities 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association and full cooperation 
between all the secretaries of the various organizations within the 
parent association.’ It is the expanding of this idea into definite 
form that we have presented to you in the last issue of Pulp and 
Paper Profits in the so-called Cost Association Plan for Organ- 
ization. I thoroughly believe that the consummation of this plan 
in its entirety will result in placing this association in a most 
enviable position among the trade organizations of this industry. 
Please allow me to recommend this to your especial attention prior 
to tomorrow’s forenoon session, when the plan will be fully pre- 
sented and acted upon. 


“We are not the first association to undertake work of this 
nature and already some industries are reaping the benefit of 
their labors. To quote Commissioner A. F. Myers of the Federal 
Trade Commission, “Trade associations can and do render a 
valuable service in the promotion of cost accounting work. This 
is a recognized legitimate function of trade associations and is 
contributing substantially to the prosperity and stability of the 
nation’s business.’ I do not need to recall the Maple Flooring and 
Cement Associations as notable examples of this work, as you all 
are probably familiar with these cases. In looking ahead I wonder 
if we all are content to sit in our chairs and let the systems we are 
now using be our only concern, or are we planning possible adap- 
tations of modern cost engineering? I say engineering advisedly, 
as I feel the day of the cost accountant is rapidly passing and he 
is broadening into a cost engineer. Modern times are times of 
constant changes. We as cost men are not going to allow the 
newer things in our field to pass through our fingers without 
making a strong attempt to hold onto the particular items which 
will merit consideration from our executives. Therefore, I believe 
we should, in our conventions, take the time to listen to and 
obtain for speakers, men who while advancing these new ideas are 
willing to give us their time. We cannot afford to be super-critical 
and pronounce new theories as too radical for our particular use. 
Rather let us take the other side and through analysis try to work 
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in the new ideas, in order to remodel the old systems now in use 
and keep abreast of the times. 

“I quote Mr. Harrington Emerson on this point, ‘Standards are 
infinite and ever changing. The best practice of yesterday is the 
laughing stock of today.’ 

“Gentlemen, we are still in the transitory stage. Some of us 
have traveled from no costs, to job lot costs, average costs, stand- 
ard costs, predetermined costs and now are still groping around 
for further simplified standard costs, which will result in the elim- 
ination of clerical effort and effect a closer tie-in between produc- 
tion, payroll and cost controls, still maintaining, however, abso- 
lute accuracy, if such is possible, in our final results. We had 
thought several times that we had reached the Mecca of cost con- 
trol but with the constant tide of new ideas surging around us we 
have been brought face to face with further improvements result- 
ing in additional reductions in overhead expense. I believe each 
change we make is constructing more sensitive and accurate costs. 
Personally, I must admit the Old Viking spirit must still remain in 
my veins, as I delight in embarking on a change in the method of 
cost finding employed, setting sail for a definite objective with only 
common sense and hard knocks as my compass and guide. The 
rocks may be plenty but I believe a deviation is safer than holding 
to the old course where sooner or later by over-confidence or the 
watching of too many details, we are too late when making a 
change to avoid the rocks. 

“We take cognizance of obsolescence in determining our costs 
and in running our mills, therefore, the same theory ought to hold 
good for our cost systems. Why not scrap the old ideas as there’s 
no junk value attached to them and in their place buy up to date 
office machinery, just as willingly as mill equipment. I am sure 
after close investigation we all will find something new that is 
suitable to our usage. This, men, I believe is the main object your 
executives have uppermost in their consideration when they allow 
you to attend conventions like ours. 

“Someone will always have to figure the cost as it is even written 
in the Holy Writ, under the Gospel of St. Luke. ‘For which of 
you intending to build a tower sitteth not down first and counteth 
the cost.’ 

“This shows that predetermined costs are not new and that we 
can further develop this old idea. In conclusion please allow me 
to once more express my appreciation of your will in electing me 
to the presidency of this association. Although representing the 
mill from the most Northeasterly point in the country amongst our 
membership, I assure you my best intentions have been with the 
association during the past year, although active participation has 
been limited. 

“Uncle Sam has increased his revenue accordingly and Tom 
Burke has had to keep his stenographer overtime to catch up with 
the mail, but notwithstanding these minor trifles, I do appreciate 
the honor you conferred upon me.” 

Fixed Assets 

A. W. Astley of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
presented a fine paper on “Fixed Assets and the Plant Ledger.” 
He mentioned the importance that business executives placed today 
on statistics, which will help them in understanding the relative 
position of their own businesses to other businesses in their indus- 
try, as well as the relative position of their own industry to other 
industries. He brought out the fact that in our industry the Fixed 
Assets make up a large percentage of the total assets and therefore 
deserve to have a Plant Ledger, which will make possible a 
proper accounting for this important asset. 

Mr. Astley distributed forms showing the practice in use at 
the Chemical Paper Mfg. Company, and explained carefully the 
use to which each form is put. 

At the close of his address he answered numerous questions 
covering the topic under discussion. 

The only speaker who was unable to be present was H. G. 
Baldwin of the American Appraisal Company, who is ill with 
gtippe. His place was taken by A. L. Etzius, and although as Mr. 


Etzius said he was “pinch-hitting,” he made a fine Presentation of 
the subject, and this presentation will shortly be printed jn the 
Cost Section of the PAPER Trape JouRNAL. 

“Should Pulp Be Sold on an ‘Air Dry’ or ‘Bone Dry’ Basis?” 

This subject was opened by A. M. Van Douser, assistant secre. 
tary and treasurer of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, \4, 
Van Douser stated that in his opinion it would be better if pulp 
were sold on a “bone dry” instead of onan “air dry” basis. He Cited 
a great waste of time in clerical effort without any appreciab 
gain, as being one of his reasons for holding this opinion. During 
the long discussion on this subject, it was stated that the T echnical 
Association was heartily in favor of such a change, so it was 
finally voted to refer the matter to the new Joint Cost and Techni. 
cal Committee, for further action. 

Insurance Losses: 

Reed B. Timmers of Albany, N. Y., gave a very interesting and 
instructive talk on this subject. He dealt specifically with one 
case of a large loss in connection with which he was recently called 
into consultation and illustrated how easy it was to overlook im. 
portant items, when compiling “proof of claim of loss” unless 
every foreman and others connected with departments affected by 
fire were called into conference and reason explained as to what 
information was wanted, in order that insured might obtain ful] 
compensation for all losses sustained. 

Mr. Timmers, when giving information as to how paper mills 
constantly overlook claim possibilities, created great surprise 
among those present, most of whom decided to give more attention 
to this phase of the subject in the future. 

Relationship of “Safety Work” to Costs 

Earl E. Grant, membership chairman of the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the National Safety Council, gave a short address fol- 
lowing the banquet held on Thursday night. Mr. Grant has evi- 
dently studied his subject, stating among other things, that from 
75 per cent to 98 per cent of all accidents are due to carelessness. 
He said that insurance compensation rates varied from 10 cents to 
18 dollars per hundred dollars of pay-roll, while paper mills ranged 
from $1.10 to $1.75 per $100.00, these rates being further influenced 
by the individual mills’ experience. He also stated that as far as 
direct costs of accidents were concerned, actual figures in one 
mill he knew of showed an “accident cost of 64 cents per ton of 
paper produced and that Department of Safety advised that the 
direct cost is only about 25 per cent of the total cost of accidents. 

Statistics 

Stanley Byron of the Hammermill Paper Company opened the 
morning session on Friday, by presenting an interesting paper on 
“Statistics as Applied to the Paper Industry.” He emphasized the 
increasing importance of the part statistics are playing in guiding 
executives in their decisions relating to the various business prob- 
lems and urged all accountants to cooperate in this work, and to 
present their data in a form which will be quickly understood by 
those for whom their reports are drawn up. His address will be 
printed in full in a later issue. 

Operation Control 

James A. Reilly of the American Writing Paper Company, Inc. 
was the next speaker. He explained the changes made by his 
company in compiling their cost data and distributed copies of 
different forms now being used by them. His presentation led toa 
long discussion and numerous questions were asked. This was one 
of the most interesting sessions of the meeting, proving the inter- 
est the accountants have in putting their cost data to the most 
practicable use. 

The secretary-treasurer explained this plan in detail and after a 
lengthy discussion, it was proposed by Seth L. Bush of the 
Crocker-McElwain Company and seconded by A. M. Van Douser 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, that the Cost Association 
should resolve the plan was well designed and should be put 
into operation. This resolution was passed unanimously. 

A paper of considerable importance was then presented by 
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November 1, 1928 
C. M. Baker, Engineer of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 


sl Baker has estimated that a possible saving of from $5,000,- 
(00 to $10,000,000 may be made by the industry, by a more careful 
use of their “white water,” thus reducing their fiber losses. His 
estimate was based on data previously collected, through the co- 
operation of mills scattered throughout the country and would 
appear a most conservative one. This is a subject deserving of the 
closest investigation, and as a result of this talk undoubtedly a 
number of mills will make changes that should prove profitable 
to them. 
Labor Turnover 

The final address was given by M. F. Carpenter of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, who talked on “Some Dennison Institu- 
tions Affecting Labor Turnover.” ‘That these so-called institutions 
have been beneficial and profitable is borne out by the fact that 
the Dennison Company's turnover figures are much below the aver- 
age for the industry. Mr. Carpenter quoted them as follows: 
1922—23 per cent, 1923—22 per cent, 1924—18 per cent, 1925—27 
per cent, 1926—25 per cent, 1927—19 per cent, and 1928 to date 
22 per cent. 

The average for the industry, as disclosed by figures collected 
by the Cost Association for 1927, was about 50 percent, so that 
the Dennison Company's average is considerably less than half the 
average. ‘ 

Mr. Carpenter’s address was well received and at its conclusion 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to him, and all the other speak- 
ers who had so liberally contributed to the success of one of the 
best meetings held by the Cost Association. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report was then presented by Thomas 
J. Burke. Mr. Burke also presented a form of questionnaire de- 
signed to obtain an analysis of production costs semi-annually, 
from the association’s members. After some discussion this was 
yoted on favorably to the effect that copies should be distributed 
to all members for their comment and prompt return, which will 
be done in the near future. Mr. Burke specially complimented the 
cficers of the Connecticut Valley, Wisconsin and Michigan Divi- 
sions on the excellent meetings which they had arranged during the 
past year. He emphasized the importance of these local meetings 
in providing means for keeping in close touch with accountants all 
over the country, and again asked for the assistance of the officers 
of these Local Divisions in obtaining new mill memberships, to 
assist in carrying on to the best advantage in the broader field of 
work now being covered by the association. 

Mr. Burke also referred to the Depreciation and Obsolescence 
study now being made and asked all mills who have not replied 
to the circular letter sent out last June on this subject, to do so at 
the earliest opportunity. He emphasized the fact that this in- 
formation was wanted for study only, and that no action of any 
kind was contemplated in connection with the plan designed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue until such time as the in- 
dustry had had a full opportunity to express itself regarding any 
report submitted as a result of the study to be made as soon as 
sufficient reliable data has been collected. This data is required 
from every pulp and paper mill in this country, Mr. Burke said, 
as promptly as possible. 

He asked for better support from the mills and expressed the 
hope, eventually every mill, now a member of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, would take under serious consideration the 
advisability of spending $115.00 a year in supporting the work the 
association is doing, which he said had a direct bearing on the 
“profitless prosperity” problem now confronting this, as well as 
many other industries. 


Capital Paper Co. Increases Stock 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 30, 1928.—Officials of the Capital 
Paper Company of Indianapolis have filed papers with the secre- 
tary of state of Indiana showing them to have increased their 
capital stock from $100,000 common to $100,000 common and 
$100,000 preferred. The company is one of the largest in Indiana. 
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Gillette Fibre Mills Reorganized 

Stittwater, N. Y., October 29, 1928.—Additional details of the 
reorganization of the Gillette Fibre Mills, Inc., now available show 
tnat there has been an increase in the capital stock as well as a 
change in some of the officers. The new officers of the company 
are Harold L. Gillette, president; Randall J. La Boueff, Jr., vice 
president; Walter J. Zapf, treasurer and general manager. Mr. 
Zapf will have full charge of production. He is an expert paper 
mill man and widely known in the industry. He was formerly 
connected with the Dunn Sulphite Paper Company, of Port Huron, 
Mich, 

The capital stock of the company is entirely held by persons 
interested in the firm and no stock will be offered to the public. 
The stock mentions no par value, therefore no indication is given 
of the total capitalization of the company. 

Officials of the Wood-Flong Company formerly interested in 
the Gillette Mills, have disposed of their stock holdings in the 
fiber company and in the future will in no way be connected with 
the conduct of the mills. The three mills, boiler house and ware- 
house, formerly comprising the Wood-Flong plant, are now under 
the control of the Gillette Fibre Mills and the plant is being re- 
organized along lines mapped out by expert plant engineers. 
While the product of the company has been insulating fiber board 
and fiber trunk board used in the manufacture of trunks and 
suitcases it is understood that plans call for the development of 
other lines as soon as the organization is sufficiently developed to 
take care of current orders. 

In acquiring the Wood Flong plant the Gillette Fibre Mills come 
into possession of valuable water power rights on the Hudson 
River. The plant depends largely upon water power for operating 
purposes. 

The Wood Flong Corporation, which formerly owned and occu- 
pied the plant, has taken over a large mill property at Hoosick 
Falls which is now undergoing enlargement and improvement. 


Rainier Pulp Plans Public Stock Offering 
A special meeting of the stockholders of the Rainier Pulp and 
Paper Company will be called soon to authorize a plan of re- 
capitalization contemplating retirement of the present bonds, notes 
and preferred stock and public offering of additional common 
stock. 


The Rainier Company was organized in 1925 to engage in the 


manufacture of sulphite pulp. It acquired approximately 16 acres 
of land at Shelton, Wash., fronting on tidewater. On this prop- 
erty it constructed a sulphite pulp mill, completed in 1927, with a 
daily capacity of 125 tons of unbleached sulphite or 115 tons of 
bleached sulphite. Its manufacturing plant includes the usual 
auxiliaries, such as wood pulp plant, warehouse, docks, etc. All 
buildings are of concrete. All equipment and machinery is of 
latest design. The company holds valuable contracts whereby it 
purchases electric energy and steam at low rates from adjacent 
sawmills, and whereby it is assured of a low cost wood supply 
ample for its requirements for approximately twenty years. 


Paper Mill Employment 

There was a slight increase in both employment and payrolls 
in the paper and pulp and paper box industries during the month 
of August as compared with July, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, at Washington, D. C. 

Reports were received by the Bureau from 209 paper and pulp 
mills, which gave their July employment at 56,472, increasing in 
August to 56,955, an increase of 0.9 per’ cent. The payrolls in 
these mills also increased from $1,467,922 in July to $1,512,872 in 
August, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 

The Bureau also received reports from 184 paper box factories 
which gave their July employment at 18,774, increasing in August 
to 18,875, an increase of 0.5 per cent. The payrolls in these plants 
also increased from $415,439 in July to $422,427 in August, an 
increase of 1.7 per cent. 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : 
MontTrREAL, Que., October 29, 1928—An extraordinary develop- 


ment in the news print situation has been precipitated by Price 
Brothers & Co., of Quebec, in offering United States publishers a 
“cost plus profit-sharing plan” to determine news print prices. 
Two alternatives are offered. The first is for yearly contracts, 
with an agreement to adjust prices at the end of six months to 
the prevailing price of the three largest producers. The second, 
for five-year contracts, offers to give the publishers a rebate of 
25 per cent of any difference between the cost of paper and the 
contract market price, with the provision that when the contract 
price goes below Price Brothers’ costs the news print company 
will absorb 75 per cent of the loss. A guarantee will be given 
that the costs will not exceed $56 per ton, made up of $42.50 per 
ton for mill cost and $13.50 for overhead. If costs are lower the 
publishers will get the full benefit. The company’s letter explain- 
ing these offers states: 

“For the first time as an independent news print unit, and with- 
out any connections other than that of Price Brothers Sales Cor- 
poration, Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., are in a position to adopt 
an independent sales policy. 

“Their mills are all of modern construction and accessible to a 
plentiful supply of raw material, which together with their own 
water power developments and a valuable long-term power con- 
tract, enables them to offer over a long period a unique mer- 
chandising policy. 

“Their desire is to present to the publishers something that in its 
apparent cooperative feature will appeal to them to such an extent 
that, with all their connections made, they may continue indefi- 
nitely to supply a satisfied clientele. 

“To enable them to achieve this end they have decided to offer 
a cost plus profit sharing plan, which, in the attached document, 
is designated as Plan ‘B.’ 

“Price Brothers & Co. are extremely well situated to demon- 
strate the benefits of genuine cooperation and feel that those pub- 
lishers who decide to avail themselves of this, will undoubtedly 
benefit from it.” 

Abitibi Starts Another Machine 

Immediately upon the heels of the announcement by Price 
Brothers & Co., came an announcement from the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd., as follows: “The Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd., have started up one additional news print 
machine in their mill at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and two additional 
news print machines in their mill at Espanola, Ont. This is to take 
care of additional orders they have covering the balance of the 
year.” 

These two announcements have startled the news print industry 
here. They are taken to mean that a war to a finish has been 
declared between the large news print producers who have been 
acting in consort and the independent producers who have been 
acting alone. The machines which have been put back into opera- 
tion by the Abitibi company have been shut down for some time 
in conjunction with the effort of some Canadian producers. to limit 
the ovtput in order to prevent price-cutting competition.: Mean- 
while some of the smaller independent companies have been secur- 
ing orders at cut prices and running their mills at full capacity. 
Such a situation, of course, could not last. All efforts at a joint 
and intelligent restriction of output have been shipwrecked becau$e 
no agreement could be reached for the distribution of orders. 
Now the war is on, and no one:is hardy enough to'predict what 
the price of news print will be. One prediction, howewer, is gert- 

verally believed, namely that a:few days will see a cutsof at ledst 
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News Print Makers Offer Profit Sharing Play 


Price Bros. & Co. Present New Co-Operative Feature to U.S. Publishers — Agreement Pry. 
posed to Adjust Prices for Yearly Contracts At End of Six Months to Prevailing Quota. 
tions of Three Largest Producers—Rebate Offered for Five Year Contracts 


$5 per ton in quotations. In fact there are already reports of 
contracts at as low as $50 per ton ex-mill. Everything points to 
the situation, from the point of view of the producers, becoming 
worse before it gets better. 


New Pulpwood Carrier 

John Reid, marine engineer of Montreal and London, has ap. 
nounced that he has orders for an improved type of vessel fo 
pulpwood carrying, in which there will only be two hatches, each 
60 feet long. The whole of the under deck cargo space is thereby 
opened up fore and aft, and across the ship, to the action of the 
loading and discharging equipment. Mr. Reid has also invented 
a mechanical wood stacker, or stowing machine, now being tested 
If successful this will eliminate all man-handling of the logs in 
the hold or of deck loads during handling operations. It is esti. 
mated that a saving of time, equal to one day per load carried, 
will be effected by the new vessel and its special equipment. 

It is planned to place several of these new canal types in service 
early next season, when it is expected that their operation will be 
watched with interest by all pulpwood shippers. 


Bathurst Extensions 

The Bathurst Power and Paper Company has adjusted its dif- 
ferences with the town of Bathurst in regard to taxation, and 
the way is now open for completing extensions to the company’s 
plant. The new equipment is already at the plant, but the installa- 
tion of the new machine with a capacity of 75 tons daily had been 
delayed pending the outcome of litigation between the municipality 
and the company touching the assessed valuation of the plant. 


Fundy Tide Power Plan 

The Canadian Dexter P. Cooper Company has deposited with 
the various government authorities plans and specifications for the 
proposed plant to harness the tides of the Bay of Fundy for the 
production of hydro-electric power. The site chosen for the 
plant is at Passamaquoddy Bay, at Letite, N. B. 

The projected dam is to be constructed so as to supply “certain 
islands in Letite Passage, Little Letite Passage and Doyle Passage 
to Deer Island and from Deer Island to the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States.” 

After the expiration of one month from the date of publication 
of the announcement, the company will apply to the Minister of 
Public Works for approval of the site and plans-and for permis- 
sion to construct a dam, locks and gates to carry on the develop- 
ment of power. 


Strathmore May Buy B. D. Rising Mills 

Hotyoxe, Mass., October 29, 1928.—Stockholders of the B. D. 
Rising Paper Company of Housatonic will hold a meeting Novem- 
ber 2 to consider an offer by the Strathmore Paper Company of 
West Springfield and Woronoco to buy their property. It is 
understood in paper mill circles that the Strathmore Company has 
been considering the purchase of the Rising Mills for some months 
and that recently a definite offer has been made for the property. 

The management of the Rising mills has recommended to the 
stockholders the sale of the property. The Rising Company is 
capitalized at $966,000 all common stock. About 300 persons are 
employed. The mills, sometimes known as the “twin mills” were 
built in the '70’s by Henry D. Cone but not completed and stood 
idle for some years before being bought by the Rising people, who 
took over the property in 1899 and began the manufacture of high 
grade writing papers. CH2 ee 
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(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., October 29, 1928.—Operations were interrupted 
for a short time last week at the Nicolet Paper Company, DePere, 
Wis., by a mill fire which caused loss estimated at $5,000. An 
overheated fan in the ventilators of the calender room set the 
framework encasing it afire about 5:45 in the morning. The flames 
swept quickly to a cupola and destroyed it entirely. Liberal use 
of water by the mill and city fire departments prevented the fire 
from spreading to the adjoining buildings. 

In addition to the damaged cupola and roof, the loss included 
about fifty rolls of glassine paper which were still in the calender 
room where they had been finished recently. They were spoiled 
by the water. Paper machines were not damaged at all. 

Operations were resumed within twenty-four hours and repairs 
were to be made immediately, according to H. C. Hanke, general 
manager. 

Consolidated Bonds Called for Payment 

Bonds amounting to $30,000 have been called for payment on 
November 1, 1928, by the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company. These are part of a first mortgage 5% per cent issue 
and will be redeemed out of a sinking fund which it was agreed 
in the mortgage deed the company would create. The bonds were 
chosen by lot and are callable at a premium of three per cent. 


Success of Safety Campaign 

There were 26,000 lost time accidents in Wisconsin last year 
and their cost to employers and insurance carriers was $4,750,000. 
These were among the facts given by R. G. Knutson, of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission in an address on “The Success of 
Safety,” at the safety school conducted by paper mills and others 
at Menasha, Wis. The number was reduced in 1927 by 1,400, 
showing that safety efforts and practice have paid, he said. Stress 
was placed on the need of first aid service in every plant and he 
placed on foremen considerable of the responsibility for accident 
prevention. 


Japanese Experts Inspect Consolidated Mills 

Itsuki Nishi, of Tokio, Japan, paid a visit last week to the mills 
of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis. He is manager of the Jujo mill of the Oji Paper 
Manufacturing Company, of Tokio. The visitor was accompanied 
by Takensuke Sugihara, of Mitsui & Co., New York, and C. T. 
Ramsdon, of the Beloit Iron Works. These men were inspecting 
machinery in operation to determine whether any of the equip- 
ment could be adapted to paper making in Japan. 


Fox River Higher Than Usual 


Because of recent rains, paper mills in the state are having an 
over supply of water at the dams, and most of the gates have been 
opened wide to prevent flooding. The Fox river is twelve inches 
higher than usual at this time of the year, and the Wisconsin 
river also has exceeded its customary height by considerable. No 
damage of any consequence has been reported thus far. 


Measures Against Forest Fires 

Wisconsin is fully organized this year to cope with the forest 
fires that in the past have made such serious inroads on the pulp 
wood and general timber supply. The Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission has divided the timber areas into eleven fire protec- 
tion districts, with wardens and a fire fighting crew in charge of 
each. Twenty-one lookout towers ranging in height from 62 to 86 
feet have been placed on -hilltops in-the various districts so the 
forests can be seen for miles. Telephone lines have been strung 
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. Fox River Valley Paper Industry Happening 


Plant of Nicolet Paper Co., at DePere, Wis., Slightly Damaged by Fire—H. G. Knutson, of Wj. 
consin Industrial Commission, Addresses Students of Menasha Safety School—Places on 
Foremen Most of Responsibility for Accident Prevention—Praises First Aid Service 


through many of the districts for quick communication betwee 
wardens. New trucks have been provided for quick transportatiog 
of fire fighters and equipment. The state has twelve new pumps 
and 12,000 feet of hose for use where a water supply is available 
and can be used to advantage. 

Five new ranger stations have been built this summer at Hay. 
ward, White Lake, Conover, Spooner and Tomah. Another jm. 
portant purchase is 750 five gallon fire extinguishers which cap 
be carried on the backs of men in coping with smaller fires, 

Aside from these features, the commission has placed signs 
everywhere warning tourists, campers, and sportsmen against care. 
lessness. So far this year the loss from forest fires has been far 
below the usual record. 


Oliver M. Thompson Weds 
Announcement is made of the marriage of Oliver M. Thompson, 
and Miss G. Rigmor Jersild, both of Neenah, Wis. The wedding 
took place at the famous “Little Brown Church” at Nashua, Iowa, 
September 10, 1928. Mr. Thompson is a partner with H. §. 
Burstein in the Badger Paper Company. 


Better Demand in Indianapolis 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 29, 1928—More and more life is 
seen in the paper business here. The beginning of October saw 
the start of activity and it has kept up during practically all of 
the month. Business this month will be larger than it was during 
the same month last year. Leading members of the trade here 
seem to be more optimistic than they have been for some time. 
The price ranges on virtually all lines seems stationary and there 
is little fluctuation. 

The last two or three weeks has seen a distinct improvement in 
the demand for wrapping and fine papers. In the wrapping paper 
field particularly has the increase been noticed. Business in the 
retail establishments has picked up materially with the coming of 
cooler weather. Business is going on as usual and the trade seems 
of the opinion that whoever is elected will make little change in 
the present economic situation. 

The paper stock situation here is improved insofar as price paid 
is concerned. Heavy stocks in the large plants here have become 
much lighter with increased activity at the mills and collections are 
light, making for higher price offerings. ; 

The building paper demand is slumping somewhat. The year 
has been average, but little business is expected from now until 
spring. Demand for better grade papers from the printing indus- 
try is improving. Most of the local plants report increasing busi- 
ness and are buying accordingly. 


J. W. Toole Celebrates 76th Birthday 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., October 29, 1928.—James W. Toole, for many 
years general superintendent of the fine paper mills of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, celebrated his 76th birthday at his 
rooms in the Hotel Nonotuck, Monday last. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some years and several months ago was in critical 
condition but has since recovered sufficiently to be out again. He 
retired in 1916. Mr. Toole was a warm personal friend of the 
late Senator W. Murray Crane and active in the Republican party 
here. He came to Holyoke from Dalton over 45 years ago to take 
charge of what is now the No. 1 Riverside Division of the 
American Writing Paper Company. 
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Greater Tonnage Without 
Sacrificing Quality 


AINTAIN quality at high speed with a modern 
Downingtown Board Machine. 


The illustration shows the Main Press Part of one of the latest 
Downingtown Board Machines. The main bearings are self 
aligning and water cooled, while the top rolls are easily raised 
by ratchets. 


High speed production is assured even on high test board, 
while ease of operation, low power requirements, freedom 
from breakdowns and long service life are constant factors 
in every Downingtown Machine whether Cylinder or Four- 
drinier. Get our bid. 


QuE 
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Demand for Paper Broadens in Philadelphia 


Fine Paper Section Shows Steady Improvement and Coarse Paper Division Assumes Norm 
Pace For Season—Converting Branches Exceptionally Active With Orders Booked For 
Several Weeks Ahead—Bag Manufacturers Enjoying Share ofyHoliday Business 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 29, 1928.—With a steadier toné to 
the general paper market, the local industry is broadening into the 
seasonal activity which customarily marks this advance holiday 
period of preparation. While the fine paper branch continues. to 
swing slowly into line, the wrapping paper section is assuming its 
normal pace and in reports from some of the larger concerns is 
ahead of last year at the same period. Prices are steadier. 

As the needs of Yuletide are anticipated, the converting branches 
of the trade are enjoying the normal advance purchases which 
appear with late October or early November days. That the 
coming holiday season orders are to be larger than the corre- 
sponding period of last year is a foregone conclusion as converters 
of bags, glassine and grease proof products and allied lines are 
already well sold up on production with enough advance buying 
to take care of several weeks to come. 

This year the converters are besieged with demands for color- 
ful and striking patterns in their designs for coverings for the 
gift giving season. 
for the confectionery, food and holiday wrappings of various 
merchandise are vieing with the wall paper manufacturers for 
colorfulness in printed designs. 


Paper Trade Associates Meet 

Combining a social session with business discussion around the 
festive board, sixty members of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation and the Philadelphia dealers met for the purpose of thresh- 
ing out the needs for closer cooperation at a banquet held last 
Friday at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The meeting was ar- 
ranged as part of the program of the International Direct Mail 
Advertisers Association Convention. 

The meeting was placed under a committee, of which President 
Norbert A. Considine, of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, was 
chairman. President Simon Walter, of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association, presided and introduced the various executives 
of the national body and other out of town mill men among the 
speakers. In his address President Walter remarked that if the 
association did nothing more than what is being accomplished in 
the cost accounting proposition, members could profit if only they 
would heed facts intelligently as they are presented by the cost 
accounting system worked out under the national organization. 
He urged hearty cooperation of all, stressing the needs for mak- 
ing the organization as near 100 per cent membership as possible. 

Chairman Considine made a stirring plea to the members to 
take advantage of opportunities to improve conditions as offered 
by the association activities, calling attention to the somewhat 
chaotic and unsatisfactory trade at this time and the necessity 
for using the association to better these conditions. 

Leon Beck, of the Charles Beck Paper Company, delegate ic 
the National Convention recently held in Chicago, reviewed the 
work of the convention and its program, giving. details of many 
of the factors which were briefly presented by. President Walter 
in opening remarks. 

Others who represented the National Association and talked on 
its activities were Kit Warner, vice president of the organization; 
Mr. Adams, treasurer; Frank Floyd, national executive secretary, 
and Assistant Secretary Chamberlain. Permanent Secretary Slote, 
of the New York association, talked on work of his organization. 
Others who were present were Messrs. Pomerence, New York; 
Steadman, New York; Berkowitz, Central Paper Company, New 
York; H. C. Whitaker, Baxter Paper Company, Baltimore; Bond, 


Bag manufacturers who feature fancy lines. 


Richards, of the Philadelphia branch of the Buffalo Envelope 


Bond Paper Company, Baltitiére; W. H. Price, Barton, Der 
and Kock, Baltimore; Constantine, Andrews Paper Company 
York, Pa.; Keffer, Johnson Paper Company, Harrisburg, Pa; 
Bishop, Harrisburg, Pa.; Van Read,“ Reade Paper Company, 
Reading, Pa.; Megargee, Megargee Paper Company, Scranton, 
Pa.; and the large group of mills men at the convention. 
Curtiss & Bros. Retire From Distribution Field 

Curtis & Bros., formerly located at Fifth and Ludlow streets, 
have announced the retirement of the firm from the distribution 
field after placing the Philadelphia representation of its lines jn 
the hands of A. Hartung & Co., 506-512 Race street. The local 
distribution house of the manufacturers has been established for 
25 years and was the only one devoted to the distributive branch 
of the Curtis mills, located at Newark, Del. The Hartung Con. 
pany will be exclusive selling agents for the Philadelphia territory, 
With the retirement of the manufacturers from the distribution 
of its lines the officers who made their headquarters at the Quaker 
City headquarters will occupy new offices in Room 960, Public 
Ledger Building. These offices will be executive and sales head- 
quarters of the mills and here will be located President Charles 
M. Levis and Vice President and Sales Manager Irwin F. Me- 
gargee. The Curtis mills have been in operation since 1848 and 
manufacture a line of standard printing papers. The Hartung 
company will carry in its warehouses a complete line of the Curtis 
products. 

Wholesale Paper Merchants Hold Outing 

Associates of the wholesale paper distribution concerns who are 
linked with the membership of the first organization of its kind 
in the industry, the Wholesale Paper Merchants Association of 
Philadelphia, met last Friday in the wide open spaces of the Rox- 
borough Country Club, in the annual outing and fellowship of 
sporting events enjoyed in the numerous diversions of the pro-, 
gram. Journeying to the Roxborough Country Club in the morn- 
ing hours the thirty members who represent the mills and whole- 
sale concerns spent the day in golf tournaments, quoit champion- 
ship contests, novelty races and stunt sports and then joined 
around the dining table for a seasonable banquet at noon time. In 
the golf tournament the low net score prize was won by E. L. 


Company. Theré'was a tie among the winners ai the quoit cham- 
pionship contest, with the newly elected president, George K. 
Hooper, of the Hooper Paper and Twine Company, winning in 
the final play of the elimination counts, with a score of 21 to ll 
and receiving the award of a sweater. There were ten quoit ex- 
ponents in the match playing in two brackets, the other winner 
being James Andrews, of the Schuylkill Paper Company, who 
was tied with the president. of the organization. Frederic 1. 
Brower, representative of the Wortendyke Manufacturing Com- 
pany, shared with Mr. Richards in the honors of the golf contest, 
winning the second prize. T. C. Mitchell, vice president of the 
Federal Container Corporation, won the putting contest, while 
John G. Bierle, Jr., of the Forest Products Company, was awarded 
the laurel for the balloon race. Fred A. Sulli, of the Forest 
Products Company, made a moving picture of the events of the 
day and this reel will be shown at the coming meeting to be held 
next Friday. Previous to the luncheon hour a brief business 
session was held for the purpose of admitting to membership 
H. G. Kleinfelder, Jr., of the Philadelphia offices of the Grady- 
Travers Company, rope and twine manufacturers, New York, 
recently opening the Quaker City offices at 216 South 4th street. 
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The manager of a Large 
Southern Mill -wzites this 


"Again I want to tell you 
that our turbine installation 
4s the most satisfactory of 
any which the writer has come 
in contact with," 


about TERRY 


—About two 350 HP vari- 
able speed units which are in- 
stalled in one of the largest 
and most modern kraft mills 
in the country. 


The turbines are designed 
to operate with steam at 180 
lbs. pressure with 40° super- 
heat, and exhaust against 30 
Ibs. back pressure. The speed 
of the units is easily varied 


throughout an 8 to 1 range. 


PAPER MACHINE DRIVES 


The exhaust steam which is 
used for drying is uncontami- 
nated by oil. 


Complete details on a Terry 
Paper Machine Drive to meet 
your many requirements will 
gladly be furnished. A request 
on your letterhead will bring 
you a description of this 
modern means of operating 
paper machines. Ask for bul- 
letin S-77. 


The Terry, Steam Turbine Company 


TERRY SQUARE , HARTFORD, CT. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Steam Turbines+ Gears+Shaft Couplings 


T-1020 
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There is to be conducted this year under President Hooper, a 
special drive for making the Philadelphia representation of whole- 
sale members in the association a 100 per cent enrollment of the 
local industry. There are now 90 per cent of the local mill rep- 
resentatives and wholesalers enrolled, these members having been 
added since the organization of the body three years ago. 


Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Co. Sole Cantine Distributors 
With the retirement of Curtis & Bros. from the retail distri- 
bution in the local paper industry, the Wilcox, Walter, Furlong 
Company becomes sole distributors of the Cantine coated papers 
made by the Martin Cantine Company, of Saugerties, N. Y. An 
announcement was sent out to the paper trade during the past 
week notifying the dealers of the change in distribution, the mills 
making the fact known that the Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Company 
have been appointed exclusive agents in this territory. 
Cantine Line At Direct Mail Convention 
The various grades of coated papers made by the Martin Cantine 
Company were exhibited at the recent Direct Mail Convention in 
the booth of the Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Company along with 
the newly added papers which the firm has taken on as Quaker 
City distributors. Besides the larger assortment of the Cantine 
papers there were shown in this booth the latest to be added to 
products of W. C. Hamilton & Sons, manufacturers of fine papers, 
at Miquon, near Philadelphia. These are the Hamilton bond, a 
watermarked bond of good quality and at popular prices. Another 
addition to the line of papers stocked by the firm which was 
shown is the Capri coated tint, a beautiful coated sheet in Italian 
blue, green and ivory, which gives a clear illustration where such 
is used in advertising matter or catalog work either in black and 
white or color work, and made by the Hampden Glazed Paper 
and Card Company, of Holyoke, Mass. “Twenty Good Letters” 
was the caption under which the Oxford Miami Paper Company, 
of West Carrollton, Ohio, displayed the line of Triton bonds, 
made in its mills and featured by the local distributors, the Wil- 
cox, Walter, Furlong Company. This direct mail bond was one 
of a series put out by the manufacturers and accompanied with a 
sample folder showing the colors and grades of these bonds with 
‘the series of business letters. P. C. Batzle, sales manager of the 
Cantine mills, was present at the exhibit held in conjunction with 
the Direct Mail Convention, while Hugh Monaghan represented 
the local distributors as promotion sales representative. 
Paper Makers Advertising Club Booth 
With a booth that extended full length across the exhibition 
quarters the group of paper manufacturers comprising the Paper 
Makers Advertising Club gave wide publicity to the line of prod- 
ucts controlled by these manufacturers, comprising twenty lead- 
ing paper producers in the nation. There was distributed the 
catalogue of all the brands, with illustrations of this group of 
manufacturers, the official organ of the club, distributed to print- 
ers and buyers throughout the country from the headquarters, 
210 Lincoln street, Boston, and edited by Brad Stephens. The 
president of the club, William Fowler, was present at the exhi- 
bition as the head of the Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. Other exhibitors in the group were the 
Advertisers Paper Mills, Holyoke, Mass.; Albemarle Paper Com- 
pany; Beckett Paper Company; Chemical Paper Company; A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company; Crocker-McElwain Company ; 
Louis DeJonge and Company; Eastern Manufacturing Company; 
Gilbert Paper Company; Hammermill Paper Company; Hamp- 
shire Paper Company; Holyoke Card and Paper Company; Knowl- 
ton Brothers; Millers Falls Paper Company; Neenah Paper Com- 
pany; Parsons Paper Company; Reading Paper Mills; Strath- 
more Paper Company; and George W. Wheelwright Paper Com- 
pany. This booth attracted a large circle of trade associates as 
well as visitors to the convention with its attractive advertising 
displays and elaborate advertisements distributed in the many 
papers included in the products and expensive sample book, freely 
given as souvenirs. 


D. L. Ward Co. Conducts Educational Exhibit 

Without featuring displays other than those pertaining to the 
educational side of paper and printing, the booth of ihe D, L 
Ward Company, 28 South 6th street, was given over entircly to the 
dissemination of propaganda that would stimulate the use of 
better papers in order to secure the best results in printcd matter 
and advertising matter. With T. J. Curry in charge of the booth 
the pamphlets on “Good Printing” were distributed to the visitors 
by the staff representative along with a broad list of papers fea. 
tured by that house. President George W. Ward, who recently 
returned from a tour of the world, was present to greet asso. 
ciates and friends in the industry. 


Riegel & Co. In Unique Display 

Under the capable talent in decorative art of Victor Arndt, of 
the staff of Riegel & Co., Inc., a unique booth termed “The Com. 
plete Paper House” was made the center of display of a wie 
range of papers featured. The house was made of paper rolls 
representing columns with a varied color assortment in the paper 
which made the booth a rainbow of modern hues. They were 
represented in the heraldic shield of the mills which adorned the 
center of the booth and gave prominence to the numerous lead- 
ing manufacturers represented by this concern. A feature of the 
display was the newest addition to the Riegel company brands 
in the blotter grades, the Indian blotters, made by the Rochester 
Paper Company, Rochester, Mich., for which the firm has just 
become sole Philadelphia distributor. A. B. Sherrill attended the 
convention and welcomed the trade visitors while Sales Manager 
James MacCracken assisted, and distributed the useful little book- 
let, “The Paper User’s Primer,” published by the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company. 

Raymond and McNutt Offers Own Lines 

Raymond and McNutt gave its own announcements and con- 
verted social paper and stationery lines the main display space of 
the booth devoted to its use. With M. K. Christine extending 
hospitality as sales manager, the firm gave the visiting advertising 
members a wide range of selection in announcements, booklets, 
cards and deckled edges, social stationery grades and high class 
advertisement stocks adapted for engraved or printed matter. 
Many new and effective envelopes were included in the offerings 
with unique and specially designed cuts in the flaps made in its 
own converting department were included in the social grades 
and greeting card combinations of card and envelopes, with art 
tissue linings. 


Boston Paper Market Steady 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., October 29, 1928.—Steady demand continues in 
the wholesale paper market here, with prices stable. There is 
even a little improvement in all lines of fine papers, according to 
some of the trade. It is expected that a good volume of orders 
will come in until the first of the year, at any rate. The coarse 
paper market is generally fair. 

Business in box board is hardly better than fair at present, with 
values remaining at the same levels. Manufacturers have shown 
a tendency to advance the price of chip board $2.50 from the 
prevailing figure of $42.50, but dealers say that business hardly 
warrants any rise as yet. Orders were placed for filled news board 
last week at $45. 

Conflicting reports are heard in regard to old papers and rags. 
Some dealers say that there has been more activity in waste paper, 
while others report a slow market, with a downward tendency. 
While some state there has been an improvement in the rag 
market, others say that there has been a downward tendency in 
both rags and bagging, with a slowness in all grades. In some 
instances rags have moved fairly well. It.is conceded that condi- 
tions today are better than they were a year ago at this time, in 
spite of the political campaign, which seems to have influenced 
the market to a certain extent. 
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AYLOR SPIRALWELD Toncan Iron Pipe 
for paper mills is now made of Ton- 
con- ‘ te % can Iron, the most durable material of 
ce of * : 1 commercial price that can be used for 
nding } Hee making pipe—a guarantee of longer life and 
tising ; ‘ ie trouble-free service. It assures four to four- 
klets, x . Sete teen times longer service than ordinary iron 
class PG ie ' : or steel pipe. 
atter. a ae e. << eet) ; It is light in weight, providing ease and 
Tings . a: a. ‘sgt ed : economy of shipping, handling and install- 
n its Pe hss apc bo SR? nee —— ing. 
— ig ~ ol en Pay Q It is not materially affected by rust and cor- 
op ae ciate. ~ PA rosion from acids and alkalies, which so 
Pings TE oats quickly destroy pipe of other materials. 
It is absolutely smooth inside and true in 
diameter to provide a lower frictional re- 
, sistance than any iron or steel pipe. 
. ra It reduces to a minimum capillary artrac- 
ig to tion and clogging, due to slime. 
rders It is made to wrought pipe standards with 
yarse threaded and flanged ends for standard pipe 
fittings, and pipe ends for Bolted and Vic- 
with Po, aune 0% taulic Couplings. 
own If you use pipe in diameters from 4” to 12’— 
| the 4, black, galvanized or asphalt dipped—Nay- 
irdly lor SPIRALWELD Toncan Iron Pipe, made of 
oard Molyb-den-um Toncan Iron, is most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical. Write us for full details, and a 
rags. sample section which we will gladly send 
aper, without obligation to you. 
ncy. 
rag NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 
y in Main Office and Plant 
ome 1224 East 92nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ndi- 
> in SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Demand for Paper Satisfactory in Toronto 


Increased Activity Experienced in Practically Every Department of Ontario Paper Industry— 
News Print Market Said to be In Better Condition Than for Some Months With Opera. 
tions Curtained Somewhat—Board Manufacturers Enjoying Seasonal Rush 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 29, 1928—The month has closed with a 
satisfactory volume of business both in the manufacturing and 
wholesale ends of the paper trade and the outlook for the balance 
of the year is of the brightest. Larger and more numerous orders 
were booked during the past four weeks and this has allowed the 
paper jobbers to overtake the loss of business experienced during 
September, with a considerable amount to spare. Practically every 
department of the paper trade is busy now and there is increased 
market strength in all lines. Even the pulp market has strength- 
ened materially after a summer’s dullness, bleached sulphite espe- 
cially having strengthened to a point where it is hard to get. One 
big Toronto mill buyer stated that if he wanted 500 tons of 
bleached sulphite tomorrow he did not know where he could obtain 
it. The partial explanation is that the United States paper mills, 
which have not been carrying much stock for some time, are now 
looking for their winter’s supply, while some of the Canadian 
paper mills are doing the same thing. On the other hand ground 
wood is fairly plentiful as is also unbleached sulphite to a slightly 
lesser degree. Prices of all pulps remain unchanged but the de- 
mand is decidedly better. 

A good demand exists for all classes of fine papers, such as 
ledgers, bonds, writings and book paper, although distributors and 
manufacturers of coated stock say they could handle more busi- 
ness than they are getting. The paper converting trade has had a 
fairly good month and at the moment there is a good call for 
envelopes, blank books and general stationery lines. The coarse 
paper market is slightly less active than it has been but there are 
signs of a general improvement in the market tone for wrapping 
paper and bags, while kraft paper-is enjoying good sale both do- 
mestically and abroad. The Canadian West is absorbing a lot of 
kraft and orders from the East are also plentiful and liberal in 
individual size. A splendid business is being done in light weight 
paper partially as the result of a lot of intensive advertising and 
sales campaign and mills report that they are making more money 
now by reason of consolidation of standard lines and elimination 
of certain grades that have failed to yield a profit in the past. 
Crepes, paper towels and standard tissues are in excellent demand 
and tonnages are being increased right along with the mills oper- 
ating close to capacity. 

All the mills are busy. There is a lot of buying of book paper 
by publishing firms and it is estimated that many of the book 
mills are booked up with orders that will carry them past the 
opening of the coming year. The printing industry is also absorb- 
ing a fair tonnage of book paper, together with bonds and ledgers, 
although there was slightly less activity in printing circles during 
the past month than there was during September. While not 
operating at capacity the bond and ledger mills are disposing of a 
fair tonnage and generally speaking the market for these lines is 
satisfactory. Board mills continue busy and some of the dis- 
tributors say it is difficult to get anything like prompt delivery. 
There is a good demand for all classes of paper boxes, cartons and 
containers and this branch of the paper industry may be said to 
be enjoying real prosperity, with a good Christmas trade already 
under way. 

News Print Outlook is Brightening 


As far as the news print situation is concerned, the industry 
appears to be in a better position than it has been for some months. 
The improvement, though, is not such as to warrant any apprecia- 
tion of the shares of the news print companies at least not yet. 
The average scale of operations at the Canadian mills still lingers 


around 80 per cent of their capacities. While some of the mill 
are being operated steadily at 100 per cent capacity, this fact does 
not mean that other companies are only operating on a 60 per 
cent capacity basis. Today there is not one Canadian news prin, 
company which is operating its plants at 60 per cent of their rated 
capacity. Those that are restricted are operating at between 7) 
and 80 per cent of the capacities of their machines. Within recent 
months, it is true, the scale of operations at some of the companies 
was well below 70 per cent. But orders are coming along better 
with a resulting betterment in operating conditions. News print 
men say, though, that the betterment has not been in effect long 
enough to warrant any rising tide of optimism touching the in- 
dustry as a whole. Probably the news print producers have still 
many months of curtailed operations before them. There 1s, of 
course, always an increase in demand for news print during the 
autumn months as compared with the summer, when circulations 
and advertising in the United States papers decline. As it is only 
the smaller companies which are operating at full capacity, obvyi- 
ously, the larger companies with the greater production are not 
operating proportionately below the 80 per cent average of the 
whole industry. : 
Thos. Armstrong Killed in Accident 

The Toronto paper trade was shocked a few days ago at the 
news of the death in a motor crash of Thomas Armstrong, To- 
ronto representative of the Laurentide Paper Company, and widely 
known throughout the news print industry in Canada. He han- 
dled practically all the news print that came into the city, which 
brought him into close touch with the printing and publishing 
trades, as well as the paper industry generally. Mr. Armstrong 
was one of four citizens to lose their lives in a crash on the 
Provincial Highway near Barrie, Ont. They were in the last car 
of a funeral procession. The car in which they were riding had 
been delayed and was speeding up to catch the rest of the cortege 
when the driver met another car on the brow of a hill, after he had 
turned out to pass another car. There was a head-on collision, 
Mr. Armstrong dying from his injuries a short time after the 
accident. 

The late Mr. Armstrong, a Canadian of Irish-English parents, 
was born in Stratford, Ont., 54 years ago, but had been a resident 
of Toronto since childhood. He was educated in this city and 
commenced his career with the Grand Trunk Railway express and 
freight department, having been appointed express agent at the 
opening of the old Riverdale station in Toronto. Later he trans- 
ferred to the Canadian Pacific Railway, leaving this later to join 
the Verrel Storage Company of which he was general manager 
and superintendent. He had been with this company for twenty 
years at the same time handling the Laurentide product in Toronto. 
He was a Mason, a prominent Liberal and a business man with 
high ideals. Besides his wife, Mr. Armstrong is survived by two 
sisters, of New Zealand, and one brother, George, of Honolulu. 

Swamped Drainage Helped Pulpwood 

Experiments conducted by the Provincial Forestry Board, in the 
Abitibi district, have demonstrated that tile drainage of black 
spruce lands produces a growth of timber greatly in excess of that 
which takes place under swampy conditions. Cross section of trees 
about fifty years old have been received by the Hon. William Fin- 
layson, and the difference between the “before” and “after” stages 
is strikingly shown in the markings which indicate annual growth. 
The practical aspect of the matter is one of obvious importance, 
and drainage of pulpwood swamps in northern swamps, for the 
purpose of accelerating growth of timber, may become a policy of 
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the Department of Lands and Forests, which is deeply concerned 
with the problem of reproduction on cut-over lands. The Forestry 
Board, headed by Dr. C. D. Howe, dean of the Faculty of For- 
estry, University of Toronto, has been giving attention to the 
matter for a couple of years. Effort is also being made to en- 
courage pulpwood operators to make use of jack pine, balsam and 
other soft woods, in order to conserve spruce. 


Three Machines Now On at Abitibi 

On October 20, paper machine No. 2 was placed in operation 
at the plant of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company at Sault Ste. 
Marie, making three machines now in operation. The local plant 
is now within one machine of working at full capacity. The start- 
ing of machine No, 2 adds some thirty more employees to the 
staff of the mill. Additional business secured by the company is 
given as the reason for starting the machine, and it is expected 
that the three in operation will be functioning at full speed for 
an indefinite period. 


Alliance Paper Company’s Plans 

Formation by Howard Smith and Harold Crabtree, of the Alli- 
ance Paper Mills Company, through the purchase and merging of 
Ritchie & Ramsay, Toronto; the Georgetown Coated Paper Mills 
and the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company at Merritton, has now 
been completed with a central office in the Atlas Building, To- 
ronto. The new company figures that by the redistribution of 
tonnage on certain grades, it will be possible to effect economies 
in production cost and thus avert increases in the price of the 
product. Longer runs per machine order, it is pointed out, are 
not only more economical, but assure the consumer of a more uni- 
form product. The executives, in organizing the new concern, are 
looking ahead and anticipate the effect of natural forces that are 
already in evidence in the industrial world. The grouping of the 
mills under a single operating control gives each plant the benefit 
of the experience and advice of several additional heads. For in- 
stance, the coating mills have both George Pauline of Ritchie & 
Ramsay, and L. E. Fleck, of Georgetown, while the paper mills 
have Howard Smith, Harold Crabtree, K. S. Maclachlan, and 
George Winlow. These experienced paper men and K. C. Pendock 
are the principal officers of the Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd. The 
president is C. Howard Smith; vice-president, Harold Crabtree; 
managing director, K. S. Maclachlan; director and manager of 
coating mills, L. E. Fleck; sales manager, George Winlow. It is 
not intended to install any new machinery, but some overhauling 
will probably be carried out, as for example, at the Lincoln mill, 
where certain alterations are now under way to improve the three- 
cylinder paper machine, which will manufacture rope papers, flour 
sack, jute, tag, electrical insulating paper, etc. A new system of 
stock preparation has recently been developed that is producing 
very high grade preducts. The Lybster mill at Merritton will 
continue to produce specialty lines, including glassine, grease proof, 
onion skin, parchment, waxing papers, etc. 

Box Makers Visit New Dominion Mill 

Paper box manufacturers from various parts of Canada included 
in the membership of the Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Toronto Carton Council, were guests of F. D. 
Newell, president of Dominion Boxboards, Ltd., a few days ago, 
when they were shown over the company’s new mill on the Toronto 
waterfront which is just now getting into production. The visitors 
inspected the mill in the afternoon and were impressed by the 
modern equipment installed for the manufacture of box board. 
Then came a dinner at the King Edward Hotel and later ringside 
seats for the Genaro and Belanger boxing bout. Among the guests 
were paper box men from Galt, Stratford, Kitchener, Brantford 
and London, while there were also a number of the board dis- 
tributors from Toronto and other centers, all of whom compli- 
mented Mr. Newell on the fine equipment of his splendid new 
mill. 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

Returning to Toronto a few days ago from several weeks spent 

in England, H. A. Goldsbrough, secretary-treasurer of the Hodge- 
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Sherriff Paper Company, Ltd., that city, reports that he found 
general commercial and business conditions in the Old Land stead. 
ily improving. For one thing, they have had a remark ably fine 
harvest in England and this had the effect of generating optimism 
When he was in London he saw W. H. Sherriff, formerly of the 
Toronto office of the company, who left Canada a couple of years 
ago owing to ill health. Mr. Goldsbrough has left Toronto on , 
tour of the Canadian West. 

C. W. Iliff, of John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., paper and board 
manufacturers, London, England, has arrived in Toronto and yilj 
spend some time in Ontario visiting paper mills and distributors 
in various parts of the province. 

The Toronto Carton Council and Associate Members’ Bowling 
tournament is now in full swing at the Christie Street Alleys 
This week the Wildcats and the Dynamiters broke away from the 
field with three straight wins at the expense of the Giants and 
Hinky Dinks, who occupy the cellar position with three straight 
losses. 

In an effective broadside on Tanton Book, which has just been 
put in the mails, the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
are offering cash prizes for the most complete and varied assort- 
ment of samples of work produced by any one printing house and 
printed on Tanton Book—that is to say, samples which show the 
greatest variety and number of uses. The prizes will be awarded 
to the employees of printing houses in Ontario sending in the most 
complete assortment of samples. A reproduction of a famous 
painting on one of the sheets of the broadside illustrates the value 
of the paper in the printing of color plates. Prizes are to be 
awarded in time for Christmas. 
pampien Paper Co. Finishing Bag Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


CarTHAGE, N. Y., October 29, 1928.—Construction work on the 
new bag mill being erected as an addition to the Champion Paper 
Company is rapidly nearing completion and installation of the 
machinery will begin shortly. Some of the equipment for the 
new mill began to arrive this week coming from the Watertown 
plant of Taggart Brothers Company. The new bag factory will 
manufacture the Taggart multi-wall bag which is in wide use for 
cement and other products formerly put up in cloth sacks. 

The cement bag department of the Taggart Watertown plant 
closed down this week to permit removal of the machines and 
other equipment to the new Carthage factory. Many of the em- 
ployees from Watertown will move to Carthage to work in the 
factory when it is completed. 

In connection with the closing of the cement bag department of 
the Watertown mill it is pointed out that this is the only depart- 
ment of that plant that will be affeced by the change. Bag paper 
will continue to be made at Watertown and will be converted into 
bags of various descriptions. The new Carthage bag factory will 
draw its paper supplies from the Champion mill. 


Gets Large Compensation Settlement 
Pyritres, N. Y., October 27, 1928—One of the largest settle- 


ments made under the State Compensation Law in the case of an 
injured paper mill employee was made by Referee James P. Rich- 
ardson recently when he announced a final settlement’ of $2,220 
for Fay Peters, an employee of the De Grasse Paper Company. 
This case has aroused considerable interest in paper mill circles. 

Peters was injured in the De Grasse plant in December, 1923. 
He slipped when walking down a flight of stairs, suffering an in- 
jury to his back which was diagnosed later as fracture of three 
vertebrae. He has been unable to do much work since the injury 


and in 1925 underwent an operation at Syracuse by a specialist 
for the purpose of relieving his condition. 

For’a considerable period he had been drawing compensation of 
$20 weekly which with the final award brings his total compen- 
sation to the largest amount paid out in the case of an injured 
paper mill worker in this section since the compensation law was 
enacted. 
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Reclaiming pulp wood from 
storage piles through a deep 
trough demands a strong sin- 
gle strand chain that will carry 
a heavy load. 

Jeffrey Hercules Chains, made 
with malleable block links 
joined by steel side bars will 
pull unusually heavy log loads. 


The malleable block links pro- 
vide broad inside wearing sur- 
faces on the pins and heavy 
outside barrels where the links 
meet the sprocket. 

The double spurs on this Jef- 
frey Hercules Chain are a part 
of the side bars. 
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Paper Demand Rapidly Improving in Chicago 


Favorable Conditions Experienced by Distributors of Practically All Lines of Paper — Fine 
Paper Business Expanding—Consumption of Newsprint and Printing Papers Steadily 
Increasing—Box Board Continues to Move in Excellent Volume ; 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 22, 1928.—The past week in Chicago paper 
markets has been a continued note of increased buying with all 
lines of paper experiencing more favorable conditions. Fall busi- 
ness in Chicago is rapidly improving with the coming of cooler 
weather and an increase in the size of newspapers and in the use 
of direct mail is bringing about a bigger volume of news print 
and printing paper used in direct mail advertising. 

The board market continues to be very good with box board 
featuring the various grades in this market. Production is being 
taken up by steady demand. The fine paper market is, according 
to report, one 6f the brightest spots in current reports doubtless 
because of the quiet tone of this market for some months previous. 
At any rate, the fine paper merchants are more optimistic than 
they have been for some time although the prices are remaining 
about the same. With little margin for any appreciable profit fine 
paper merchants are finding solace in something nearer to large 
quantity buying. Wrapping papers are in excellent shape with 
Southern kraft reported to be continuing its satisfactory position 
of last week. From now until after the holidays wrapping paper 
merchants are expected to be very busy. Tissues share the same 
characteristics with holiday buying coming on. 

Chicago Paper Association Celebrates 


The Chicago Paper Association held their first October meeting 
on October 9 at the Bismarck Hotel. The meeting was in the 
nature of a jubilee celebration for the rapid and very substantial 
growth of the association and drew seventy attendants including 
almost the entire membership roster together with a number of 
guests. One of the features of the program was the talk of Mr. 
Harrison of Stevenson, Harrison and Jordan, the firm of engineers 
engaged by the association to act in a secretarial and advisory 
capacity. Mr. Harrison outlined the program to be carried out by 
his firm in the interests of the Chicago Paper Association and 
his concise program met with the approval of those present. The 
program also included a speech by Jack Wilhelm, of the Sieladn 
Paper Company. Alfred Inlander, first president of the association, 
was presented with a set of resolutions in token of Mr. Inlander’s 
interest in the organization and its progress during the past few 
years. J. L. Fox, attorney for the association, also delivered an 
interesting talk. Included in the lists of guests were a number 
of paper merchants from Milwaukee, Wis., who are taking a very 
active interest in the work of the Chicago Paper Association. 

Mr. Leo Altholz, president of the association, has announced 
that the next meeting of the association will be held Tuesday, 
October 23, at the Bismarck. While the program is not yet com- 
plete Mr. Altholz expects that a great deal of the time will be 
given over to a discussion of the plans of Stevenson, Harrison and 
Jordan for the benefit of the association. Working plans will have 
taken a definite shape at that time and Mr. Altholz says it is 
possible that the first survey of the cost investigation will be ready 
for members at that time. 

Folding Box Rate Agreement 

The Paperboard Industries Association has announced that the 
first agreement on depreciation rates and the methods of deprecia- 
tion accounting in accordance with the recent plan of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has been made with the Folding Box Group of 
the Paperboard Industries Association. The plan consists of a 
study of depreciation and obsolescence in an industry conducted 
by a trade association in cooperation with the governmental bureau. 
With a schedule of rates justified by the experience found in an 


industry, definite instruction can be given to the income tax 
auditors and much time and discussion can be avoided in their 
work. From the standpoint of uniform cost accounting in an in- 
dustry the establishment of standardized depreciation rates is a 
big step forward. The collection of information and tabulation of 
results upon which uniform rates could be built has taken the 
association several months. The process consisted first of sending 
out to every known maker of folding boxes in the country a ques. 
tionnaire asking not only for the rates he used to cover deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence of his principal asset of plant, machinery 
and equipment but also what he considered from past experience 
to be the years of useful life for each item. 

The next step of tabulation presented a problem because the 
records of equipment in each plant were incompletely given and 
when shown were often times not comparable, according to the 
association’s report. Fortunately the special census that the Paper- 
board Industries compile each year for the folding box industry 
included the tonnage output for each plant and this was available 
as a factor in giving recognition of relative size and importance 
of each response in the questionnaire. The result was a “weighted” 
average. With this cross section of judgment from leading 
manufacturers it was not difficult according to the auditors of the 
association to arrive at a set of rates acceptable to both the 
Income Tax Division of the Treasury Department and the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

It is evident that with Government approval and the publicity 
given to the findings throughout the industry, it will be but a short 
time before all folding box plants will adopt uniform rates as being 
correct accounting procedure. Further information on this plan 
now being used by the Paperboard Industries Association may be 
gained by writing to Grafton Whiting, accountant for the Paper- 
board Industries Association, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Chicago 
Division, will inaugurate a series of interesting and helpful talks 
at its regular Monday meetings beginning on Monday, October 29, 
according to H. R. Knott, president of the local organization. Each 
successive Monday speakers will be chosen from various paper 
fields to talk to the salesmen in an effort to bring about the closest 
possible cooperation between salesmen and paper merchants. The 
wrapping paper field will be the first on the series with Leo 
Altholz, of the Inlander-Steindler Paper Company, Chicago, as the 
first speaker. Mr. Altholz is also president of the Chicago Paper 
Association. He is a very interesting and forceful speaker and 
salesmen attending the meeting will be treated to an informative 
talk from the viewpoint of the wrapping paper field. 

News of the Trade 

The Ontario Company, 500 South Throop street, Chicago, re- 
cently issued some direct mail advertising in the form of very 
attractive 10 inch blotters containing a table of bulk mailing cost 
compared to regular third class postage rates. The table includes 
the weight per piece in ounces relative to circulars, printed matter, 
merchandise, excepting books or catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
rates for which are given in a separate table, together with the 
information that to secure the advantages of the above rates not 
less than 200 pieces or 20 pounds must be mailed at one time. 
The piece of direct mail sent out to the trade is indicative of the 
way in which Chicago paper houses are going after busines with 
the aid of the new postage laws now in effect. Each concern 
usually asks that they be allowed to consult with the direct mail 
user on his various problems. 
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DU PONT Dyestuffs 


DU PONT 


Crocein Scarlet 
N EXTRA 


For the dipping of plain and crepe tissues and 
calender coloring board, we recommend du Pont 
Crocein Scarlet N Extra. It possesses excellent 
solubility; high tinctorial power; brilliancy of 
shade and extreme fastness to light. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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CONS TRUCTION 


EWS 


Construction News 

Hoboken, N. J.--The Cleveland Container Company, 10630 
Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of paper containers 
and kindred products, has leased space aggregating about 22,000 
square feet in building B of the Hoboken Factory Terminal, Six- 
teenth street and the Hudson River, Hoboken, and will use as an 
eastern factory branch, storage and distributing unit. The com- 
pany recently acquired the plant and business of the Tulip Con- 
tainer Corporation, College Point, Flushing, L. I., and plans to 
remove this works to the Hoboken location where eastern opera- 
tions will be concentrated in the future. 

Iichester, Md.—Bartgis Brothers Company, Hamburg and 
Bush streets, Baltimore, Md., manufacturer of paper board prod- 
ucts, folding paper boxes, etc., has concluded negotiations for the 
acquisition of the plant and property of the Thistle Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Ilchester, Md., comprising factory units and housing develop- 
ment for workers on 90-acre tract of land. The new owner plans 
the early remodeling of mill, with installation of equipment for 
regular line of production, estimated to cost about $150,000; equip- 
ment requirements will be handled through the office of Fred L. 
Smith, 21 East Fortieth street, New York, engineer. E. H. 
Lupton is president. 

Davenport, Iowa—The White & Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer of writing papers, pads 
and other stationery, has acquired factory at Davenport, Ia., com- 
prising one-story unit, and will remodel and equip in near future 
as a branch factory and distributing works. Tract of property 
adjoining has been secured to provide for future expansion. 

New York, N. Y.—Quick Service Box Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated under state laws, to succeed to the plant and 
business of company of same name operating at 323 West 39th 
street. It is understood that an expansion program will be carried 
out for increased production. Company will operate with capital 
of $150,000, and is headed by John W. and Herbert Kieckhefer, 
Riverton, N. J. 

Philadelphia, Pa—In connection with projected paper mi!! 
of the United States Gypsum Company, 300 West Adams street, 
Chicago, IIl., to be located at Fifty-eighth street and the Schuylkill 
River, Philadelphia, where tract of property comprising 7% acres 
has been acquired, and recently reported in these columns, the 
company has awarded general building contract to the Morton C. 
Tuttle Company, 31 St. James avenue, Boston, Mass., for initial 
units of general products plant. It will consist of several struc- 
tures, reported to cost about $1,250,000 with equipment. Work will 
proceed at an early date and it is proposed to have completed early 
in the coming year; following, the company will place work under 
way on proposed paper-making unit. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—The Grant Bag Company, recently organ- 
ized, is reported to be planning the early operation of a local 
plant for the manufacture of paper bags and containers. The 
company is headed by C. S. and G. A. Harley, both of Spartan- 
burg. 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Beloit, Wis.—The Beloit Paper Box Company, Second street, 
is reported to have preliminary plans under way for the construc. 
tion of a new local factory, estimated to cost about $40,000, with 
equipment. Architect will soon be selected ta prepare detailed 
plans. 

Memphis, Tenn.—H. Blockman & Co., 376 North Front 
street, paper goods, has plans in progress for the construction of 
a new four-story paper storage and distributing unit at 61 Overton 
street, estimated to cos abou $55,000, with handling and other 
equipment. 

Framingham, Mass.—The Angier Corporation, manufacwurer 
of paper specialties, will place work in progress at an early date on 
new storage and distributing plant on Fountain street, for which 
plans were recently prepared by Monks & Johnson, 99 Chauncy 
street, Boston, architects. General building contract will be han- 
dled by Thomas A. Sheehan, 403 Union avenue, Framingham. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Gray Envelope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 83 33rd street, has leased additional space in one of the in- 
dustrial buildings at South Brooklyn held by the Bush Terminal 
Company, and will use for increase in present storage and dis- 
tributing facilities. 

Paterson, N. J.--The Center Paper Box Company, Governor 
street, plans replacement of loss sustained by fire October 2); 
no official estimate of loss has been reported. The company occu- 
pied three floors of building owned by the Paterson Brewing & 
Malting Co., under lease. 

Salem, Ore.—The Western Paper Converting Company is de- 
veloping plans for the erection of new mill unit, 100x240 feet, 
estimated to cost close to $100,000, with machinery, and it is pro- 
posed to place work in progress early in the coming year. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Continental Paper and Bag Corpo- 
ration, foot of 5lst street, has acquired space in the Bush Ter- 
minal Company industrial building at South Brooklyn, and will 
utilize for additional storage and distributing facilities for its 
products. 

Woronoco, Mass.—The Strathmore Paper Company, Mit- 
tineague, will proceed with work on new addition to its mill at 
Woronoco, to be equipped for large increase in present output. 
It will be four-story, 45x200 feet, and is estimated to cost about 
$175,000, with equipment. It is proposed to have ready for ma- 
chinery installation early in the spring. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., with Philadelphia headquarters at 1024 Filbert 
street, manufacturer of paper goods, has leased space in Building 
at 212-4 South Ninth street, aggregating approximately 10,000 
square feet, and will use for local headquarters and distributing 
service, removing operations from the Filbert street address to 
this location. 

Oakland, Cal—The Sunset-McKee Sales Book Company, 
commercial papers, etc., has asked bids on general contract and will 
soon make award for the erection of new plant on Livingston 
street near Cotton street, recently reported in these columns. It 
will comprise one-story, brick and steel building, 160x200 feet, for 
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which plans were arranged by Ellison & Russell, Pacific Building, 
San Francisco, engineers. 

New York, N. Y.—The Interboro Container Corporation, re- 
cently organized, is reported to be planning the early operation of 
local plant for the manufacture of paper cartons, boxes and simi- 
lar containers. The company is operating with capital of $100,000, 
and is headed by Louis H. Clark and Harry A. Holtzman, 145 
Green street, New York. 

Buckingham, Que.—The James MacLaren Company, Buck- 
ingham, has awarded general building contract to William I. 
Bishop, Ltd., 10 Cathart street, Montreal, for the construction of 
its proposed new power plant at High Falls. about 23 miles from 
Buckingham, on the Lievre River, to be constructed in connection 
with new paper and pulp mill at this location. The power develop- 
ment will comprise storage dam with capacity of 25,000,000 cubic 
feet, three 30,000 hp. generating units, with extensive transmission 
system; at a later date it is proposed to install the fourth prime 
mover of like capacity. The paper mill, consisting of a number of 
structures will be given over to news print production, and will 
have an initial output of 250 tons. The entire project is esti- 
mated to cost about $10,000,000. R. D. Ferguson, New York, en- 
gineer, has been engaged by the company to design and carry out 
the two projects. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—The Thunder Bay Paper Company, Ltd., 
has completed. the construction of a cast iron pipe line, 10-in. in 
diameter and about 2 miles long between its grinding mill at Cur- 
rent River and paper-making unit, to be used for the transmission 
of ground wood pulp in flush form. The installation has been in 
the form of an experiment for increased efficiency in handling raw 
material, and tests up to the present time have been highly satis- 
factory. 

New York, N. Y.—The American Bank Note Company, 70 
Broad street, has work under way on extensions and improvements 
in two-story factory on Barette street, Bronx, including a new 
addition and alterations in existing structure. Additional equip- 
ment will be provided for increased output. Work is estimated to 
cost about $225,000. Oscar P. Cadmus, 157 East 44th street, is 
architect. 

New Companies, Etc. 

Andover, Conn.—The Case Board Company has arranged 
for change of company name to the Case Fiber Company. Plans 
have recently been approved by the company for the rebuilding of 
its mill, destroyed by fire several weeks ago with loss reported at 
close to $75,000. 


Kalamazoo, Mich—The Excel Paper Company, a Delaware 
corporation, has filed notice of increase in capital from $200,000 
to $500,000, and common stock, from 1000 to 5000 shares, no value, 
a portion of proceeds to be used for expansion. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The American Writing Paper Company is 
arranging for a change in capital structure, to be carried out in 
connection with general financing and operations. 

New York, N. Y.—The Dollar Stationery Company, Inc., has 
been formed with capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper and card stocks, etc. The incorporators are Philip J. Jaffe, 
and Stanley D. Rees, 2747 Sedgwick avenue, Bronx. 

New Companies, Etc. 

Morristown, N. J.—Lowe’s Inc., has been incorporated with 
capital of $125,000, to manufacture and deal in paper specialties. 
including card indexes and other stationery products. The incor- 
porators are James T. and John H. Lowe, Morristown. The 
company is represented by Lyman K. Smith, Dover, attorney. 

Cornwall, N. Y.—The Bear Mountain Tissue Mills, Inc., has 
Deen incorporated with capital of $350,000, to manufacture and 
deal in tissue and other papers. The company is represented by 
A. Furman, 1457 Broadway, New York. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The California Standard Stationery Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital of $25,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper specialties, etc. The incorporators are 


W. H. and M. Kindley and Ralph M. Westcott, 
Frank Rouse, 1105 Broadway Arcade Building, 
representative. 

New York, N. Y.—The Embassy Cordage and Paper Com. 
pany, Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $15,000, to deal in 
wrapping and other papers, etc. The incorporators are Morris 
Jaffe and Julius A. Deutsch, 2758 Cruger avenue, Bronx, Ney 
York. The company is represented by Herman W. Bernstein, 10 
East 42nd street, New York, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—Acme Show Card & Poster, Inc., 54 West 
Lake street, has been incorporated with nominal capital of $5,000 
to manufacture and deal in display cards, and other paper products 
Incorporators are Roy C. Cohen and John B. Radford. Company 
is represented by William A. Peterson, 14 South Fifth stree 
LaGrange, Ill. 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles jg 


To Survey Resources of Laborador 

The announcement that the Government of Newfoundland js 
planning to make a survey of the resources of Labrador, with, 
view to development on a large scale, is attracting widespread 
attention to the vast slice of continental America, 110,000 square 
miles in extent, title to which has been definitely vested in Ney. 
foundland by the Privy Council, the Empire's final court of 
authority. 

It is claimed by those who have knowledge of the territory that 
in the portion belonging to Newfoundland there are pulpwood 
resources having a value of from $250,000,000 to $300,000,00, 
The forests are composed of black spruce, white spruce, balsam 
and spruce. During last winter the International Paper Com- 
pany had two cruising parties in the region, one operating in the 
Hamilton Inlet and the other along the southern parts of the 
territory. While their reports have not been made public, Dr, 
H. L. Paddon, of the International Grenfell Association, who is 
in charge of the Grenfell Hospital in Hamilton Inlet, and was 
in touch with these men during the period of their stay, wrote in 
a recent issue of the Grenfell Magazine that the result of their 
investigation was to satisfy them that the wealth of the region 
was under-estimated rather than otherwise. 

The forest growth is of practically the same density as that of 
the eastern portion of Quebec, where the estimate of Canadian 
experts is that an acre of land will produce about four cords of 
pulpwood. 

It is claimed that pulpwood could be cut in Labrador, brought 
to the southern coast by water, and then converted into the 
manufactured product, with the advantage that the southern coast 
is ice-free all the year round. 

In addition to its forest resources, there are enormous water 
powers in Labrador. The territory contains one of the largest 
rivers in North America, the Hamilton, with a watershed of some 
70,000 square miles and a length of some 300 miles. The grand 
falls on this river constitutes one of the most impressive spectacles 
to be found anywhere. They have a drop of 302 feet, as compared 
with Niagara’s drop of 165 feet, and with the rapids above and 
below, could be made to produce 4,500,000 h.p. There are many 
other rivers with impressive water power possibilities. 

Quite a number of important concerns, chief among them the 
International Paper Company, are investigating the possibilities 
of Labrador, and as the Newfoundland government is anxious 
to begin the exploitation of the resources of this neglected corner 
of the continent, it will probably not be long before important 
developments are announced. 


Peter J. Schweitzer Employees Insured 
Group life insurance policies covering the lives of nearly 200 
employees of Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., paper manufacturers, of 
200 Fifth avenue, New York, have recently been acquired through 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America. The total amount 
involved is $134,600. Each worker is insured in amounts ranging 
from $500 to $2,500, according to the rank or position held. 
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The DeZurik Stock Consistency Regulator 
not only indicates the stock density, but 
regulates it instantaneously — without 
power or effort on the part of an operator. 
Due to its exclusive features of design and 
construction, it gives an absolute control 
over stock density—as easily as looking at 
a gauge. 


With it all stock for the paper machine is 
regulated—and immediate correction made 
if the stock is not the correct density. 
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Water is added instantly to bring the 
density correct. And, unlike other stock 
regulators, the DeZurik has its own con- 
stant water head control. 


Its performance is so certain and definite-— 
yet the operation cost is negligible. 


Investigate the DeZurik Stock Consistency 
Regulator now. Complete details upon re- 
quest—without obligation. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO 


Machinery for P. 
‘APPLETON 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


and PulpMills 
WISCONSIN 


Western Manufacturing and Sales Division: Smith 
and Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
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New York Trade Jottings 


A. E. Cadman, assistant secretary of the Canadian Pulp and 

Paper Association, is visiting New York this week. 
* * * 

E. A. Wallberg, president of the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company, Dolbeau, Que., is a prominent New York.visitor 
* * * 

George M. McKee, president of the Port Alfred Pulp and Paper 
Corporation, of Port Alfred, Que., is visiting his many friends in 

the New York paper industry. 
“pe ie 

Report of Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company for 
six months ended June 30, 1928, filed with New York Stock Ex- 
change, shows net profit of $92,337 after depreciation, interest, 
etc., equal to 59 cents a share earned on 156,000 shares of no par 
common stock. Consolidated income account for six months ended 
June 30, 1928, follows: Gross sales, $2,337,462; costs and expenses, 
$2,119,257; balance, $218,205; other income, $2,546; total income, 
$220,751; depreciation, $46,688 ; interest, $81,726; net profit, $92,337. 

* * * 

The paper industry was well represented at the tariff discussion 
of the National Association of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on October 23. Mr. Bullock (of the Import Com- 
mittee of the Paper Industry) discussed the necessity of enforcing 
tariff legislation after the laws had been passed because the law 
in itself was not sufficient to insure success. The American Paper 
and Pulp Association was represented by C. W. Boyce, secretary 
of the Woodlands Section and J. A. Kavanagh, statistician. The 
Paperboard Industries Association was represented by Henry A. 
Dickie and B. J. Raeber. j 

* * * 

Professor R. F. Reed, of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, addressed a large gathering of the members of the New York 
Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry at its 
regular weekly luncheon and meeting, held at the Canadian Club 
last Monday. Professor Reed described the organization and 
work of the Foundation and also gave the information the Founda- 
tion’s research department has obtained on the subject of paper 
for lithography. Some idea of the importance with which the 
wotk of the Foundation is regarded by the paper industry can be 
obtained from the following partial list of firms which are giving 
direct financial support to this project: American Writing Paper 
Company, Beckett Paper Company, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Clarke & Co., Louis DeJonge & Co., Lowe Paper Company, 
Hammermill Paper Company, International Paper Company, Mar- 
quardt, Blake & Decker, Inc., W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, 
Oxford Miami and Oxford Paper Companies, Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, Vernon Bros. & Co., West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, and Wrenn Paper Company. 

*x* * * 

A request for additional customs employees in order to facilitate 
the release of imports has been made to Collector of Customs 
Philip Eiting by the New York Customs Brokers’ Association and 
he has promised to seek approval of Treasury Department officials, 
according to a report submitted at the semi-annual dinner and 
business meeting of the associaion last week. A committee of 
brokers recently made an investigation of the customs service and 
as a result called the attention of Collector Eiting to what they 
considered the undermanning of several branches of the service. 
These included the cashier’s office at the Custom House, where 
more than $1,000,000 in duties is received every day, and the 
baggage bureau in the same building. More employees are needed 
at the appraiser’s stores, it was said, and the situation will be 
worse when the new and larger structure at Varick street is occu- 
pied by the first of the coming year. The committee working for 
passage. by Congress of a bill compelling the licensing of customs 
brokers reported that the Merchants’ Association will sponsor such 
a measure at the next session. 


W. B. Bullock Speaks on the Tariff 


Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Import Commitice of the 
Paper Industry, speaking before the National Assoc; 
Manufacturers, said: 

“You gentlemen are accustomed to thinking of the tariff in 
terms of a tariff law. Our organization, the Import ( 


ation of 


; ; ommittee 
of the American Paper Industry, in the four years of its existence 
has had but one task, the enforcement of the tariff act ly giving 
to the Government the massed resources of the paper industry jy 


legal, technical and marketing experience, 

“Our experience proves that even a satisfactory tariff law does 
not insure protection. The moment a tariff law is enacted the 
importers throw all their efforts to the finding means of evading 
its provisions, and securing entry of foreign goods at lower rates 
than those contemplated when the law was written. 

“Our organization, representing a single industry, has jn jts 
four years of existence begun action upon over 3,500 cases jn 
which there was reason to believe that the tariff law had been yio- 
lated. We still have 2,000 such cases pending before the United 
States Customs Court. That our claims of evasion of the law 
are justified is shown by the fact that in over 83 per cent of the 
cases disposed of the decisions have been adverse to the importers, 

“The one point I wish to make is that -business men can not 
rest content with the enactment of a protective tariff. They must 
see that the law is not only so drawn as to give adequate protec. 
tion, but that it is rigidly enforced after it is enacted. 

“Any movement for tariff protection should, therefore, envisage 
not only the writing of properly protective schedules, but the en- 
actment of adequate administrative provisions. Such an enforce- 
ment organization must be maintained in order that the importing 
interests may not be able to defeat the intent of the law by an 
appeal to the Customs Court. 

“The paper industry has, through our organization, secured 
such enforcement of a tariff act as has never before been known, 
We have done this by such constant scrutiny of suspected impor- 
tations that the importer who has tried to defraud the govern- 
ment of proper revenue is forced to pay the duties the law in- 
tended he should pay. I can only suggest that other industries 
devote at least as much attention to enforcement as they do to 
the initial writing of a tariff law. 

“If, in the paper industry, we can stop a million dollars a year 
in improperly classified shipments of one grade of paper from a 
single country I will leave it to your imagination what the sitv- 
ation may be in other industries which have not taken similar 
steps to see that the law is being enforced.” 


St. Helens Gets Contract for Bag Factory 


PortLanp, Ore., October 22, 1928.—A. Guthrie, & Co., Sherlock 
building, Portland, have received the contract from the St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Company, St. Helens, Ore., for the huge building 
to house the new bag division of the company, which will cost 
$150,000. This announcement was made by Max Oberdorffer, gen- 
eral manager. The Guthrie firm had the contract on the big new 
mill for the St. Helens company which was recently completed. 

The bag plant is located on the west side of the present plant. 
Its dimensions are 318x215 feet, of reinforced concrete and steel. 
Work is to start at once. 


International Cuts News Print Prices 


The International Paper Company makes the following an- 
nouncement : 

“We closed October 29 a contract for a substantial tonnage of 
news print for the Hearst papers for several years at prices less 
than our present contract prices for next year. This transaction 
involves no deviation from our practice of announcing standard 
prices, and as soon as the necessary details can be completed we 
will offer substantial price reductions to all our customers, includ- 
ing those who have already signed their contracts for next year.” 
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THE PROBLEM is “how to beat more stock into better quality with less cost 
for labor and power.” 


THE ANSWER is “the Dilts New Type, High Density, Better Circulating 
Beater, built with high tub and with the roll located toward the rear end.” 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATRs 


For the Month Ending August 31, and for the Eight Months Ending August 31, 1928, as Com. 
pared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER ee 
ts 
August————_——_——_—_,, 7-————Eight Months Ending August 31- 
pan EF P ige* 1928 . r 1927 —~ 1928 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper ard manufactures (total).........2000. 0 ceeeeeeee Bk eee ae.) $12,933,537 ve seeeees $96,248,452... $ 101,527,868 
Printing paper— . 
Stan news print..... eeeceeeeelbs...free 334,949,367 11,018,867 347,743,493 11,416,787 2,547,314,107 84,173,890  2,765,428,087 90,220,497 
Imported from— . 
MA. SS velicensheekase ceceeelbs, 6,352,871 178,384 6,544,401 165,336 43,228,247 1,226,606 47,808,082 1,252,544 
Germany ......... Peiphis kee seseeekbs, 1,640,247 49,852 1,978,520 53,285 9,680,45 307,817 11,868,238 324,317 
Tc ckaboaanedevsds estes eeceeelbs, 2,410,466 64,170 1,098,085 27,646 23,714,376 640,013 11,072,829 285,485 
Dos suns buvehuwsn aden en eeeeelbs, 12,829,767 361,908 8,863,793 234,325 94,073,337 2,710,681 67,653,942 1,811,519 
I cy ~eelbs, 292,687,794 9,751,678 315,795,977 10,426,008 2,297,030,451 76,682,525 2,522,244,581 83,175,666 
Newfoundland and Labrador........Ibs. 19,028,222 612,875 13,437,716 509,4 78,812,764 2,582,714 104,091,913 3,350,936 
Other countries ........ccececeeee IDB, veeeeeees ne veeee 25,001 7 774,475 23,534 688,502 20,039 
All other, n. €. 8.......0..0000+00-lbs.. .dut, 949,994 45,248 436,453 19,239 6,886,541 344,222 5,114,601 238,398 
Grease-proof and waterproof paper...Ibs...dut. 89,901 15,042 103,874 21,226 1,112,420 183,280 798,250 150,168 
Kraft wrapping pore. Res "we  § 918,665 38,648 1,825,447 8,04 6,661,487 289,330 5,844,267 249,359 
All other wrapping pa OF <ssccccceschvcsa 901,062 15,992 1,505,357 48,998 3,325,150 140,712 11,828,221 270.763 
Writing, letter, aie, etc., papers. lbs. .dut. 282,405 81,049 98,579 77,396 2,284,275 580,452 2,012,859 512.343 
Surface coated SERGE ncnccccscccaccths sat: 151,684 64,679 235,344 101,238 1,485,749 $95,639 1,554,590 738,448 
Tiseue, copying, ate paper. ibs. . . dut. 209,261 139,162 284,881 141,776 2,026,742 1,160,157 2,057,068 1,264,542 
p boards in rolls at eed" .Ibs...dut, 4,056,616 95,580 4,187,332 87,979 40,296,214 970,438 36,868,429 807,627 
Paper boards, pulp board, and card- 
board ........ —Set eT } {sraess 37,271 \ {1395.438 139 301,858 
Leather board, test, ‘and wail board.Ibs...dut. [....... 38,796 33,994 i) nn cerry 609,123 16,801 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books, and 
Rec a a er ees Te TS 1,661,854 436,016 1,178,713 315,183 11,103,025 3,276,638 8,016,820 2,169,440 
H ing pa (wall paper) AI, SENE N 72,706 25,629 86,994 42,586 1,668,724 427,827 1,456,510 463,983 
Pages (wal not printed... .Ibs...free 9,227 14,411 32,341 7,396 $03,247 114,068 474,639 105,806 
Paper boxes .......... meee), Ge 190,530 106,991 289,955 171,258 1,563,032 861,757 1,926,277 1,216,853 
Pulp or Fae art <maché and manufac- 
CUTE, M. GC. Bnei cvecccccccces CR TE area PR ee 32,220 = ceevesses Sees. estevbnes 292,312 
All ae 3 Paling and manufactures. Rt "a 1} pees eis OS ees SD: |. ebadas ays 2,508,670 
WOOD PULP 
Mechanically ground wood pulp.....tons. .free 16,604 423,526 15,387 374,476 127,443 3,652,324 139,789 3,413,817 
Sulphite wood pulp ......... coccccccccs ctOMe 71,864 4,612,506 78,982 4,728,967 $81,382 37,736,289 598,004 35,195,065 
Unbleached ......... Pert 44,864 2,509,801 51,616 2,626,598 368,543 21,074,744 400,892 20,281,916 
Bleached ....... coscces oeeeeees tons. free 27,900 2,102,705 27,366 2,102,369 212,839 16,661,545 197,112 14,913,149 
Imported from— 
Piatamd  occccccccccsccasscccecce ..tons 3,489 173,138 8,361 366,375 50,029 2,649,145 64,202 2,773,569 
GN dpacceshess (ious ..+-tons 2,508 185,621 6,313 425,310 35,831 2,573,935 40,896 2,685,104 
PORT ceases tasves cccvcecsecens tons 5,356 417,242 3,562 260,153 46,163 3,491,787 40,337 2,721,672 
DINE. 4 cc ccccccoccsovccentecesess tons 28,567 1,729,971 29,119 1,602,912 198,483 12,198,769 190,254 10,409,539 
EMOGED ccccocaccccesscecce ceccess tons 29,419 1,973,990 30,046 1,989,357 226,677 15,326,716 237,692 15,229,048 
Other countries .........ceeeeee0- tons 2,525 132,544 1,581 84,860 24,199 1,495,937 24,623 1,375,533 
Sulphate wood pulp, unbleached (Kraft 
PAID) ncccccccccccccccccccscvere tons. .free 29,362 1,746,605 37,206 2,064,301 197 ,664 12,346,166 220,938 12,363,958 
Imported from— 
TEN. -cdececcooraseoeceooes ecccccces 1,249 74,077 2,242 109,291 7,982 437,742 19,512 840,109 
Norway .ccccccccccccce SEP CARDAM DIAS.» o dnch Wares <)> eek Odeo 633 32,659 6,067 353,416 8,710 456,457 
WOGEN sce ce cccccccccces obavec 6s6e 15,845 884,776 21,864 1,155,520 95,409 5,790,661 98,235 5,159,775 
COMOER oc ccccccccccccccccscces eecsece 12,171 783,201 12,275 54,757 87,357 5,710,680 91,850 5,786,923 
Other countries ....... a ae 97 4,551 192 12,074 849 53,067 2,631 120,694 
Sulphate wood pulp, bleached.......tons. .free 513 30,853 683 37,914 8,820 581,165 7,444 448,571 
Other pulp .......... SS 160 19,633 846 60,797 1,151 114,477 4,009 277,369 
CRUDE PAPER STOCK 
Rags for paper stock.......... athhex “ape =~ 29,909,821 569,730 43,841,140 772,822 250,142,926 5,176,412 293,393,885 5,374,783 
‘Waste bagging, waste paper, etc.... .- free 11,835,759 142,123 13,358,925 158,708 63,438,358 848,168 101,210,740 1,377,537 
Old rope and all other paper stock.. “Ibs...free -4°986,695 180,619 5,737,468 194,025 43,549,965 1,315,023 41,453,068 1,229,407 
CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
color OS, Tl. C. S.ccescesccees . -Ibs,. .dut. 367,994 421,415 473,268 552,765 3,833,543 4,273,759 4,044,576 4,415,898 
Imported from— 
OUR os wo nish oesact ssetotouesee Ibs. 12,269 16,163 11,305 17,213 129,140 183,345 88,549 100,854 
PURRES 6 ce ccvsvcccccccceccceve sosue. 8,821 8,76 4,328 4,97 120,795 139,521 50,311 62,527 
I links oka honvebichy mye 194,553 220,843 283,507 305,447 2,366,914 2,488,048 2,638,666 2,721,178 
WT peadedcencesceeseesess Ses e 4,525 8,1 2, 3,83 64,705 78,824 48,991 46,736 
Switzerland .i.....cscssesccscvces bs. 114,447 139,971 165,241 213,812 959,306 1,201,675 1,037,909 1,275,972 
United Kingdom sohpsseensoe ooveee _ 17,942 20,78 1,780 1,810 120,876 120,450 74,14 66,978 
Other countries ........- ovvsnsees 15,437 6,70 4,357 5,675 71,807 61,896 106,001 141,653 
Casein or lactarene......... jiaescaee m5 1,655,752 242,033 3,252,672 385,157 19,601,945 2,477,215 21, ieee 640 2,797, 881 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay......tons..dut. 33,026 322,655 15,188 160,302 211,138 2,071,850 77.484 1,858,347 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED <Tatxs 


(Continued from page 40) 


EXPORTS—PAPER 


; r = ogee an — Rares: an, wr Augu: 3 
Quantity Value Quantity Value “ Quantity Value “ Quantit; Value ’ 
Paper and manufactures (total)........... oh of en As SAPP AID = -idevcces GEeeen oo. Top weeades BEE IGG SIG a wecit. - $20,543,169 
Printing paper— 
SES SUE i kcecsstawcbecess +» lbs. 2,430,928 116,872 1,946,680 76,660 19,172,361 909,814 14,812,97 


568,073 


cceccecvsnbocescsssvsscoeve 9 499,684 ceedsedese ak émpce 2,441,428 152,519 134,798 4,839 

—— POONER cwcn'cs nteeceaescrn Ibs. 88,882 6,91 86,477 2,783 460,248 25,044 732,630 25,764 

gob ohb bavbareeesocenondsneue Ibs. 469,486 20,323 338,842 13,290 3,761,264 171,233 2,898,591 107/016 

nerd ARNEIOR os «4's 000s camnach ose Ibs. 494,148 20,332 463,368 18,168 4,744,763 205,692 3,820,616 143,017 

China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung. .lbs. 4,000 600 413,010 15,473 335,824 20,629 1,201,475 46.106 

Philippine Islands ......... See 708,878 32,636 534,588 20,675 5,777,821 238,290 $,272,792 210,39 
Other countries ..........seeeees «Ibs. 165,850 7,682 110,395 6,271 1,651,013 96,407 752,069 


Bnok paper, not coated........... ooce bbe, 978,815 97,350 1,847,522 142,496 10,541,529 919,191 16,150,665 1,193,969 
BaTOpe ose cvesscciccssse eeeesees Ibs. 25,839 3,138 50,873 6,251 912,876 83,758 * 376,977 38,520 
Camada .......csseeeees eeseseeeselbs, 150,334 14,728 731,223 44,102 2,543,105 205,883 6,409,561 382/812 
Mexico 2200 cccsescevcccece eeeeee . «Ibs. 56,019 6,167 20,355 2,155 346,850 38,363 324,010 39,305 
ERR SUeevenscnsscccakes RS: ~t 284,470 23,585 384,246 30,027 1,609,071 137,001 3,279,590 242/200 
SINR + Sis daons toe seepancepess Ibs. 8,454 858 56,984 5,535 675,079 53,745 447,118 42,055 
Other South America -............+- Ibs. 161,506 18,817 78,731 8,214 1,318,795 110,513 819,342 70,985 
China, Hong Kong, - Kwantung. «Ibs. 22,901 4,625 61,366 10,047 367,178 41,119 1,191,465 106,457 
Philippine Islands ...... pec sGeneseem 106,845 8,682 240,254 15,327 1,381,926 107,041 1,540,324 104,389 
RTOS © 555 55.0 cnc cunsscnege tie es Ibs. 29,476 3 od 84,516 10,814 583,413 62,146 600,003 70,680 


132,971 138,974 


803,236 79,622 1,162,275 


pees shee h2000sscemesheoohons 127,712 23,296 159,476 25,956 1,056,453 186,994 1,415,953 234,209 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper........ Ibs. 133,669 20,370 189,011 35,031 1,799,887 255,075 2,143,395 319,209 
Wrapping paper ........ So ccccdesesseses Ibs. 2,129,775 151,512 2,826,538 196,603 20,298,381 1,461,255 23,711,768 1,710,813 
Surfacr coated PAPCT wc cee deeeeeeeeeeees Ibs. 351,940 39,261 1,250,778 118,071 4,399,661 540,998 6,454,743 712,214 
issue nd crépe paper ........sesseeees 


ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ees) 


paper 
Paper towels and napkins ........ 
Box board 


1, 
ee La Sie oh thd ken ae eeeveeelbs, 2,892,883 95,842 3,320,900 90,762 30,255,991 938,913 33,251,659 943,851 
Beistals and bristol board .....--...ss.s Ibs. 95,160 11,776 225,968 24,158 1,412,731 124,874 1,328,228 146,364 
per board and straw board...... Ibs, 2,818,202 149,120 3,735,238 172,473 28,409,788 1,546,599 26,918,993 1,320,445 
aan and building paper....... to wine Ibs. 951,114 41,518 1,074,220 42,611 8,830,722 352,421 8,887,282 335,291 
Wall board of paper or as pga nog anne sq.ft. 2,883,876 91,277 5,503,021 186,054 31,798,271 1,043,094 35,924,707 1,208,580 
+ omg pn aa Sonera eb vavasnae see ibs. 298,875 33,034 301,262 35,689 2,341,696 265,632 2,711,685 309,251 

ling folders, index cards, and other office 

ERLE ELAS TE EE GIES. Ibs. ane 7.006 piv Py 699,730 197,820 gy nett 350,7¥0 
PR nce eries (fancy writing paper)......... Ibs. ’ » , ’ 427,837 111,265 487,4 118,575 
Other writing phen a wane ihe tareie Ibs. 1,254,347 174,863 1,938,164 203,300 8,124,093 1,242,919 15,751,489 1,807,063 
Paper hangings (wall eee RR yds. 991,539 26,905 2,731,825 58,666 17,562,149 399,583 24,904,546 476,544 
DPT) acd batangwscusdsapnobenee’ Ibs. 607,136 54,056 633,099 54,587 8,028,835 682,819 5,847,250 $23,229 
Boxes _ Et Ee ea OE. Ibs. 2,465,037 163,095 2, Ty 953 165,417 16,003,481 1,067,415 17,430,964 1,175,232 
ict cite Adtinkalesiakek ceminba tiie Ibs, 169,720 28,440 1,010 32,785 1,705,069 289,271 1,675,388 272,423 


Cpecccnccesccccesccesoucocccocce Ibs. 350,530 99,431 2,360,480 366,930 907 ,467 


3,031,712 5,612,743 1,229,572 


Sdoscesdovecccsdes poomeepcesevoes ibs. 45,876 12,368 46,539 9,740 356,804 101,015 391,845 111,321 
Cash register and adding machine paper. ..Ibs. 132,581 14,573 462,682 48,118 1,163,578 123,820 2,092,987 222,332 
Othe: paper and paper products........ceeees  eeeveees See: seppeveda S67 006. edewesest 3,136,481 sce cceces 3,772,040 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


ite wood pulp ... tons 2,454 119,686 1,603 84,967 13,442 781,329 13,694 772,592 
wood P. a2. tons 107 9,631 245 20,000 1,495 132,362 1,477 117,318 

Other wood pulp ........... -tons 5 518 576 36,798 1,856 68,682 2,319 138, 
oecccceccecece . 19,199,645 254,221 18,644,876 268,727 148,251,056 2,264,743 159,635,160 3,056,433 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


Paper and pulp mill machinery............Jbs. 1,141,946 262,128 591,591 155,469 13,344,699 2,684,110 10,621,009 2,086,581 


Cleaning Operations in Paper Mills of the many different cleaning or related operations that are 

For over 15 years Oakite has been successfully used in paper "CSS4*Y nap — ell, which tend to show ‘the important et 
mills for a large number of cleaning and related operations. . play 6 in production. ; 

The operation of cleaning Fourdrinier wires or washing a This ge: boo ilet bas pee cee off the press, A copy may be 
felt, is unquestionably, as important as any other operation in obtained gratis by applying to Oakite Products Inc., 22 Thames 
paper making. In other words, without a clean Fourdrinier Street, New York. 
wire, Or a clean felt, or a clean screen plate, ft is not possible a Whe 
to keep production on a uniform basis. This long and success- Machinery Zap aanre. Sa Saas 
ful experience of Oakite Products, Inc. in paper mills in every G. Hartmanns Maskinaffar A/B of Stockholm, Sweden, have 
section of the country has been summarized in a brief but inter- been supplying the Swedish wood pulp and paper industry with 
esting brochure, the first of its kind ever published on the sub- machinery, wire, felts, belts, étc., for thirty-five years and now 
‘ect of cleaning in the paper industry. desires to represent more American firms in the Scandinavian 

It gives standard formulas for doing certain cleaning operations countries. References as to standing and integrity may be obtained 
with directions for using Oakite materials. And within the con- from the Union Screen Plate Company of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
fines of the 12 pages of the booklet, one gets a bird’s eye view the Valley Iron Works of Appleton, Wis. 
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CHANCE shot ora stroke of luck might pos- 
sibly bring a championship. It is not always 
the best-equipped contender who reaches the 
208,58 top. The difficulty is in remaining there. 


309/251 


As contestants improve, the game speeds up. 
All strive for top form when facing the cham- 
pion. The wearer of the laurel wreath has no 
soft road. Under the pitiless glare of publicity 
he must always be at the peak of his game. 


For twenty-five years Condor Belt has been the 
standard of belt comparison. It was the first 
red friction surface belt. Constantly improved 
through enlightening experience, but never 
radically changed, Condor Belt has continually 
dominated the belt field. 


If you have not as yet used Condor Belt, one in- 
stallation will gain your admiration and respect. 


y BSE 
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PAPER EXPORTS INCREASE 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during August show a slight increase over July and exceed the 
August, 1927, shipments by about 32 per cent, according to the 
Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. 

There were considerable increases in the volume of shipments 
of fine papers and paper specialties as compared with both 
August, 1927, and July of this year. An exception was greaseproof 
paper, which showed a decrease in shipments under July, 1928, 
of about 59 per cent, but at the same time an increase of 41 
per cent over the corresponding month last year. Exports of 
book paper registered an increase of 88 per cent over the same 
month a year ago and a decrease in shipments of about 9 per 
cent under July, 1928. Outgoing shipments of writing paper 
showed an increase of 54 per cent over August, 1927, and about 
6 per cent over July, 1928. Hanging paper exports show a con- 
siderable increase as compared with both the same month last 
year and July, 1928. 

Exports of news print paper fell off to the extent of 19 per cent 
compared with August, 1927, and 21 per cent over July of this 
year. Boxboard exports increased 14 per cent over August, 1927, 
and decreased 27 per cent under July, 1928. Paper board and 
straw board exports increased 32 per cent over the corresponding 
month a year ago and were practically the same for the previous 
month of this year. An increase of 12 per cent in outgoing 
shipments of sheathing and building paper was indicated as 
compared with August, 1927, and a decrease of 25 per cent 
compared with July, 1928. Exports of wall board show an 
increase of about 90 per cent over August, 1927, and were about 
21 per cent higher. than July of this year. 

Wrapping paper shows a 32 per cent gain over the correspond- 
ing month last year and an 8 per cent decrease under July, 1928. 
Shipments of paper bags registered a small increase over August, 
1927, and decreased 32 per cent under July, 1928. Exports of 
boxes and cartons declined. about 7 per cent under August, 1927, 
registering an increase of 9 per cent over July of this year. 

Total exports of paper and paper products during August were 
valued at $2,748,111 as compared with $2,519,856 during July, and 
$2,074,319 during the corresponding month last- year. 


In addition to paper and paper products, $414,300 worth of 
paper base stocks were shipped from the United Statcs during 
August. Similar exports during the same month in 1927 were 
valued at $392,496 and during July at $617,563. The largest item 
in this group is rags and other stock, exclusive of wood pulp 
and pulp wood. These shipments amounted during August to 
18,644,876 tons valued at $268,727. 

Imports of paper and paper products during August registered 
a slight increase in comparison with the preceding month, and 
exceeded the receipts of the corresponding month in 1927, by 
about 2 per cent. 

There was a gain of about three per cent in standard news 
print receipts, which make up the bulk of the incoming shipments 
in this group, in comparison with August, 1927. The July receipts 
were slightly in excess of both August of this and August a 
year ago. Arrivals of other classes of paper, which reached 
an aggregate value of $1,516,750, increased about 7 per cent 
over July, and decreased about 2 per cent under the corres- 
ponding month in 1927. Imports of miscellaneous wrapping paper 
show 1,505,357 pounds for August of this year and 901,062 pounds 
for the corresponding month last year and for July, 1928, 1,261,416 
pounds. Receipts during August of kraft wrapping papers, and 
pulp boards in rolls also exceeded July receipts, while grease- 
proof paper and miscellaneous printings showed a considerable 
decrease. With the exception of miscellaneous printings, however, 
imports of all of these items were larger than during August of 
last year. Imports of wall papers and paper boxes show a 
notable increase over the same month last year, July imports of 
these two items showing a slight increase over August, 1928. 
Cigarette papers and duplex decalcomanias show considerable 
decreases compared with August, 1927, and there was also a con- 
siderable decrease in the July imports of cigarette papers under 
August, 1928, and a very substantial increase in shipments of dup- 
lex decalcomanias in July over August, 1928. 

Total arrivals in this group during August were valued at 
$12,933,537 as against $12,649,377 in July, and $12,578,629 in 
August, 1927. 

Imports of paper base stocks also decreased during August as 
compared with the preceding month, but at the same time regis- 
tered a considerable increase in value over August, 1927, receipts. 

Imports of pulpwood during August, amounting to 166,0% 
cords, 202,673 cords for July, and 213,374 cords fér August, 1927. 
Imports of wood pulp were: August, 1928, 133,104 tons—August, 


1927, 118,503 tons, and for July, 1928, 129,617. There was an 
increase in the various sorts of waste stock as compared with 


August, 1927, and the previous month of this year. Total receipts 
in this group during August were valued at $10,231,395, as against 
$10,367,495 in July, and $10,126,405 in August, 1927. 


POWER SHOW DECEMBER 3 TO 8 

The widening field of power and mechanical engineering has 
spread out until it touches every corner of the civilized world, 
easing the labors of man, woman and child and providing necessi- 
ties and luxuries for us all. 

The remarkable strides that have been made in this field surpass 
anything visualized a century ago by the great men of their day 
and the tremendous natural resources that have been developed 
through engineering practices. Realizing that the only possible 
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way to keep abreast of such an advance, some seven years ago 
the first Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering was 
held in New York and each year it has increased in size and scope 
until the Seventh National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering bids fair to surpass all others. 

Until recently practically the only engineering and industrial 
expositions were either purely local or else lost in such exposi- 
tions as the Centennial, Chicago World’s Fair, Buffalo Exposition, 
St. Louis Fair and a few attempts by men of vision who lacked 
either support or confidence of the engineering industry. The 
past is filled with failures of such expositions and it took wide 
yision and diplomatic effort on the part of the present organiza- 
tion heads to build up such confidence and support from the 
engineering profession. 

This year the application from foreign countries for tickets and 
information exceeds by far any past Exposition. To date over 
2,000 requests have been received from consulting and industrial 
engineers for invitations. A most interesting fact this year has 
been the number of requests for information and invitations by 
financial institutions which are beginning to realize that the interest 
on money invested can only be secured through first hand knowl- 
edge of industry from the engineering side. The financial world 
realizes that without such understanding, invested capital cannot 
be assured of an adequate return. Many great industrial corpor- 
ations today do their own financing, but this could not have ma- 
terialized had not the engineer lent his vision to the operation of 
such corporations. In order to accomplish such achievements, the 
engineer must be familiar with all equipment and the functions of 
each unit from a standpoint of economy as well as efficiency. 

Nowhere else can engineers and executives make such close 
contacts and visualize the operation of the equipment which is of 
vital importance to them as at the Seventh National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, December 3 to 8, 1928. The opportunities for 
comparison of products, material and finally selecting the most 
adaptable to the particular need can be accomplished nowhere else. 

Exhibitors have been quick to realize and grasp the advantages 
of such contacts and a continuous endeavor to cement such con- 
tacts into sales of their products. Realizing that confidence in 
their products plus the opportunity afforded through such a 
medium the exhibitors strive yearly to maintain a high standard 
of product which comes under the eyes of the visiting engineer 
and executive. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers, and the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers all convene during the Exposition week 
and visit the Show. 


May Sell South Glens Falls Mill 


Giens Fats, N. Y., October 31, 1928—It was currently re- 
ported here this week that negotiations were under way for the 
sale of the South Glens Falls Mill of the International Paper Com- 
pany to the General Electric Company to be used for manufac- 
turing electric refrigerators. H. R. Williams, manager of the 
South Glens Falls mill, would neither affirm or deny that the 
plant was to be sold. The mill is now operated by the Veldown 
Corporation, a division of the International Paper Company, pro- 
ducing Veldown, a cellucotton fabric. The mill was formerly a 
news print paper plant and years ago was one of the largest mills 
operated by the International Paper Company. 
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Paper Production Increases 


Paper production in August totaled 608,852 tons as compared 
with 532,624 tons in July and 581,792 tons in June, according to 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association from mem- 
bers and cooperating organizations. August production was about 
14 per cent above July and 4 per cent above June. The rate of 
production in August was 83 per cent as compared with 78 per 
cent in July. 

The August daily average paper production was 5 per cent higher 
than July and 2 per cent higher than the August, 1927, daily aver- 
age. News print and felts and building papers were the only in- 
dividual grades to show a decrease in daily average production as 
compared with July. 

The total eight months’ paper production to date was 4,647,805 
tons as compared with 4,521,798 tons in the same period last year, 
an increase of about 3 per cent. Shipments for the first eight 
months of 1928 totaled 4,599,072 tons as compared with 4,482,532 
tons during the first eight months of 1927. Stocks on hand at the 
end of August, 1928, totaled 290,001 tons as compared with 267,335 
tons at the end of August, 1927. 

Wood pulp production in August totaled 200,627 tons as com- 
pared with 186,615 tons in July and 209,797 tons in June. Pro- 
duction was at the rate of about 78 per cent of capacity. August 
was the first month to show an increase over the corresponding 
month in 1927 since February, 1928. 

The total production for the first eight months of 1928 was 
1,677,511 tons as compared with 1,708,648 tons, according to the 
identical mill reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


TERR OTT] 

COMPARLIINS REPORT OF PAPER ‘OPERATIONS IN IDENTI- 
AL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1928 

Stocks on hand 

he end of month 


Grades Shipments 


Hanging 
Felts and building 
Other grades 


Total—All grades, Au 608, 

532.624 
Eight months, 1928 4,647,805 4,599,072 290,001 
Eight months, 1927 4,521,798 4,482,532 267,335 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS 
IDENTICAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1938 


539,796 


290,556 


Grade 


— 


Sulphite, 
Sulph easy bleaching.. 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich .... 


Total—Al grades, August 200,627 
uly 186,615 


1,677,511 
1,708,648 


23,482 


180,637 
158,900 


136,087 


121,700 
155,198 


Eight months, 1928 
Eight months, 1927 


1,504,598 
1,559,275 


New Mill Projected in Oregon 


Another large paper mill for Oregon is in prospect in the region 
of Tillamook, it has been announced by business men of Tillamook 
County. A plant to employ 150 men to be constructed at an initial 
cost of $1,250,000, will go in on the shore of Tillamook Bay within 
a year if an option on a billion feet of pulp timber can be obtained. 

Officials who would back the project, but who as yet are not 
ready to have their names announced, say that financial support is 
in sight. As planned the mill will be built for an output of 50 
tons, but when completed an output of 100 tons is considered. 
Logging for the paper mill is not intended to interfere with other 
large logging operations in the district, as the mill will use a 
different quality of timber. 
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There iS NO 
substitute for 
experience 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
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i in have an important technical job open in 
your plant, let’s say, and you are looking for 
the right man to fill the position. You need— 
and you make sure you get—a man with the 
necessary background of experience. And right- 
fully so—for in some things there is no substi- 
tute for experience. 


Soon you will be pong your contract for 
next year’s requirements of Liquid Chlorine— 
a highly technical commodity, as we all know. 
Is not the proper background of experience 
just as essential in filling this job as in any other 
important job in your plant! 

Mathieson’s broad experience in every phase 
of manufacturing and distributing Liquid 
Chlorine is your best guarantee of satisfactory 
service. And you will pay no added premium for 
the wide knowledge and technical cooperation 
developed by Mathieson in serving America’s 
largest industrial users of Liquid Chlorine. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Ge) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
° PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. fo | DEAL DIRECT WITH THE MANUFACTURER Works: MIACARA FALLS, W.¥. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE .CINCINNATE SALTWILAE, VA. + NEWARK, 
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Corrosion has been defined as “an eating or wearing away 
gradual decay”. However, in this discussion it is considered 
as a chemical change in a material which tends to destroy its value. 
Wearing away of material due to abrasion is considered as 
erosion. The effects of corrosion in piping in paper mills and 
the losses involved are so well known that there is no need of 
discussing them, but means preventing this waste are of vital 
interest because where piping corrosion is active it follows that 
there is also corrosion of much more valuable equipment. 

In gencral, prevention of corrosion of piping may be accom- 
plished by: a. Removing the corrosive agent in the material be- 
ing handled, b. Protecting the piping with a coating with which 
the corrosive agent does not react, or c. By using a material in 
the piping which reduccs or eliminates corrosion. 

Selection of the best method otf corrosion prevention is a prob- 
lem requiring determination of the nature of the corrosive agent. 
In each case the economics of the problem must be considered. 

Piping corrosion may be classified as that occurring on the 
interior surface of the piping and that occurring on the exterior 
surface of the piping. A brief discussion of each is given below. 

Interior corrosion of piping naturally depends on the character 
of the material being conveyed. The principal materials being 
handled by piping in- paper mills and some of the methods used 
in prevention of corrosion are as follows: 

Corrosion of piping handling these liquids is principally due 
to free oxygen. There are many cases of make up water for 
boiler feed containing impurities such as acids, alkali and salts 
which are quite destructive. However, with the careful investi- 
gation and follow-up of water for boilers which is usuaily made, 
and the general employment of water treating equipment, this 
source of corrosion 1s becoming less troublesome. Detection of 
oxygen in water is less general, yet there are many cases of very 
rapid destruction of steel piping due to the presence of this cle- 
ment, 

One of the common means of oxygen removal is de-aeration 
of the water in feed water heaters. In some cases steel wire. 
band iron, sheet iron scrap, etc., is placed in heaters, this material 
being oxidized, thereby absorbing the oxygen in the water. By 
this means, corrosion of valuable piping and boilers is reduced 
or eliminated at the expense of destroying less valuable material. 

The use of brass and iron piping for feed water and condensate 
is quite general; however, elimination of the corrosive agent is 
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most essential because ofthe necessity of protecting boiler equip- 
ment. 

Corrosion of steam piping is seldom serious, although there are 
cases on record where great damage has occurred in a very 
short time. The elements which affect corrosion are water and 
impurities in feed water carried over usually when priming exists 
in boilers. With properly treated feed water and satisfactory 
separators and drainage systems on piping, there is very little cor- 
rosion of steel pipe. 

With increasing water pollution resulting from discharge of 
industrial wastes and sewage into rivers and streams; corrosion 
of mill water supply piping is greatly augmented. Removal of 
impurities in water is becoming more necessary for proper process 
work, and filters, settling systems and water treating plants are 
becoming nore general. However, the large quantities of water 
usually required in paper mills are difficult to treat and until these 
systems are made more effective, the obvious method of pre- 
vention of corrosion is to use a material in the piping which is 
not readily affected ty the active agent in the water. Cast iron 
or wrought iron piping are the most suitable materials. 

Most paper stuff contains corrosive material of some nature, it 
being present in the stock used in water with varying concen- 
tration. Stock for board and felt mills contains an appreciable 
amount of foreign material, some of which may be corrosive. 
Pulps, insufficiently washed, are sources of active agents which 
may induce corrosion. 

Corrosion of stuff piping is more readily prevented by the proper 
choice of material in the piping. Among materials used may be 
mentioned the following: cast or wrought iron, stainless steel, 
copper, brass, aluminum, wood, fibre, rubber, lead, monel, tile, «tc. 

Protection of piping from corrosion of chemicals is a matter 
of selecting piping material which will not react readily with the 
liquid or vapor being handlcd. 

There are two conditions where exterior pipe corrosion 
is quite active. In certain sections of paper mills, vapors from 
chemicals used in prccess work, such as SO;, chlorine and vari- 
ious acids, form active agents in attacking the piping. The 
humid atmosphere existing throughout a mill is a cause of cor- 
rosion, particularly if the temperature of the piping is below the 
dew point of the surrounding atmosphere. 

_In some cases it may be advisable to select materials which do 
not react with the agent promoting corrosion; however, provid- 
ing a protective coating for the piping is usually sufficient. Some 
of the coatings used are—zinc (by galvanizing), paint, prepared 
rust preventives, asphalt compounds, woven or moulded coverings. 
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Preparation of Cellulose from Agricultural 


By-Products by the Chlorine Process’ 


By Umberto Pomilio' 


It gives me pleasure to discuss 
before the Institute of Chemis- 
try the manufacture of paper 
pulp from agricultural by-prod- 
ucts. The ideas which I present 
at this time lave matured in the 
ten years that I have been work- 
ing in and following the devel- 
opments in the cellulose indus- 
try. This program of the use 
of the residual and waste prod- 
ucts of agriculture for the pro- 
duction of cellulose has led me 
to repeat many times that the 
future (and what a future it is) 
of the cellulose industry must 
needs look for its raw material 
in the use of straws such as 
those.of. wheat, oats and flax or 
in the waste stalks of corn, sugar 
cane, hemp and similar agricul- 
tural by-products. 

The chemists of America must be made to realize that wood will 
soon have as a competitor for the supply of cellulose a new source 
of the materials in the agricultural by-products. Americans are 
known the world over for their ability to turn to practical uses 
materials which others have overlooked. In this case a modest 
European industry is already realizing success in this field. Ac- 
cordingly, I welcome the occasion and invitation extended to me to 
contribute to this gathering and to communicate those facts which 
in my belief are of value in a discussion of this subject. In this 
discussion I shall strictly limit myself to those things in which I 
have had personal experience in the years since the Great War. 


Future Raw Materials for Paper 


In the development of the cellulose industry the world must look 
in the future to the utilization of annual plants, and particularly 
to those whose stalks are agricultural by-products. Preferably, 
these should be those grown in great quantities on relatively small 
area, and the treatment of these materials should be relatively in- 
expensive both in chemicals and labor. Moreover, the ideal would 
be to furnish a cellulose of an acceptable high quality. 

One must not forget that the straw from wheat or from flax and 
corn stalks are available in extensive regions in both North and 
South America, and that the gathering of these raw materials is 
incidental to the gathering of the grains for which they are grown; 
further, that in large areas these straws and stalks are now aban- 
doned or burned locally. _We have found that by proper simple 
treatment we can produce a cellulose entirely satisfactory for many 
uses. The last numbers of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
at my disposal, May and June, 1928, contain the first two of a 
series of three interesting articles by Rommel on cellulose re- 
sources. Moreover, the short editorial note that precedes the first 
article is of particular interest to me in that it summarizes the 
many points which I included in an article in the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry of London (“Industrial Researches 
on the Production of Pure Cellulose—Qualitative Aspects of the 
Industrial Problems of Cellulose,” January, 1928). I am convinced 
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not only that the future of the 
cellulose industry rests upon the 
use of wheat, and other straws, 
but also that for such raw ma. 
terials the preferable method 
for the manufacture of cellulose 
is one in which the straw js 
treated with chlorine gas. The 
method might in greater exact- 
ness be defined as a method of 
alkali-chlorine-alkali-hypochlorite 
treatment. This conclusion js 
arrived at after years of per- 
sonal industrial experience on a 
large scale using the chlorine 
gas method. 


Surplus of Chlorine Supply 
In Italy 


It may be useful if I explain 
how I was led to the adoption 
of the chlorine gas method. At 
the end of the World War I was in charge of an industrial con- 
cern which was producing chlorine gas for the Allied armies. 
My country, Italy, found itself with five such plants instead of the 
two pre-war plants and with the productive capacity of these five 
plants more than four times the pre-war capacity. Moreover, we 
were facing a post-war business stagnation wherein the require- 
ments for chlorine gas for comunercial use were less than they had 
been previous to the war. The problem was presented, therefore, 
of finding an outlet for large quantities of chlorine gas and fora 
portion of the alkali produced simultaneously in the electrolytic 
process of making chlorine. In an early discussion of this (Gior- 
nale di Chimica Industriale ed Applicata, Milan, October 1921; 
Journal No. 10, Congresso Nazionale di Chimica, Rome, June, 
1923). I remember having laid down the basic conditions of the 
problem: the use of chlorine gas in large quantities to produce a 
material salable in large quantities; also, it must be capable of 
using chlorine gas at a price not excessively low but comparable to 
the price of chlorine for other well known uses. 


Process of B. Cataldi 


Cellulose is used in the world markets for the manufacture of 
paper to the extent of thousands of tons annually. The manufac- 
ture of cellulose by the use of chlorine gas requires about 50 per 
cent of its own weight of chlorine, and the product is salable at 
remunerative prices. Cellulose has been thus manufactured in our 
plant at Naples, using a modified process developed by the late 
chemist, B. Cataldi, whose residence was in north Italy. 

Italy is poor in forests and is an importer of its basic materials 
for the production of paper.’ The utilization of the agricultural 
waste products appeared as a desirable, logical solution of the 
country’s needs in this direction. The process has been employed 
in Naples for a number of years and has used successfully canapulo 
(the stalks of hemp after the rope fiber has been removed), wheat 
straw and Tripolitan esparto grass. From hemp there were ob- 
tained thousands of tons of high grade white paper pulp. How- 
ever, the difficulty of compressing and baling hemp stalks and also 
the fact that the fibers are short and thick and not particularly 
desired by the paper manufacturers brought about a change to the 
use of straw and esparto as raw materials. 
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Paper manufacturers, with notable exceptions, are among the 
more conservative and less progressive industrialists. At least 
they are in Europe. They hesitate to make a change which varies 
the methods of manufacture or handling of labor. 

The wheat straw of southern Italy by the soda-chlorine process 
has furnished us with thousands of tons of very fine cellulose 
adapted particularly to the production of a good grade of writing 
paper. p 1 4 
Due to the necessity of transporting this straw approximately 
two hundred miles with corresponding high freight rates and due 
to the not inconsequential value of the straw itself we have been 
led to use esparto grass. In Italy due to the limited quantity of 
straw and similar forage available straw finds use as food for 
animals. Esparto grass is present over large areas of the North 
African territories.’ 

During the last few years we have used largely esparto grass 
and the cellulose obtained from it has been very much in demand 
due to the fine quality of the resulting paper. There is a ready 
market for this fine pulp, especially in England, where they have 
been using esparto pulp for many years. Esparto pulp by the 
chlorine gas process was successfully used by the “Soie de Chatil- 
lon” for artificial silk production, although tests were carried out 
on a semi-industrial scale only. Any chlorine prepared pulp can 
be used for rayon manufacture. 

Our ten years experience in the Naples factory have shown us 
that the method using chlorine gas is perfectly adapted for han- 
dling flax straw, rice straw and corn stalks, as well as the other 
types of raw materials previously mentioned. 

Economic Factors Relating to Pulp Raw Materials 

The reluctance to use annual plants as base materials for the 
production of cellulose for paper is largely due to the numerous 
problems connected with gathering, organization, cost per ton, 
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necessary modification in manufacturing plants and the physical 
characteristics of the cellulose fiber obtained (length of fiber, re- 
sistance, opaqueness, etc.). For these differences of composition 
and properties I would refer you to my article in the Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry. There are, of course, certain 
difficulties which exist in the utilization of straw, particularly the 
expense of gathering, of baling and of transportation. Of course 
these are not insurmountable, especially in those cases where the 
utilization of such straws possesses special advantage. 

Many people are inclined to think that collecting and transport- 
ing bulky materials, such as wheat straw, results in so great a 
cost as to prohibit in most cases their utilization in the pulp indus- 
try. However, if we take Rommel’s data on the average grain 
and straw production per acre, in the United States (2,500 Ibs. 
of grain and 3,500 Ibs. of wheat straw, etc.) it is easy to calculate 

*For details regarding esparto, I would refer you to the article by Pro- 


fessor Levi in Volume II of the Proceedings of the Congress of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, Palermo. 1926. 
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that a few square miles of wheat growing territory may furnish 
the yearly requirements of a medium sized pulp plant. 
the plant be erected in the immediate neighborhood of the straw 
supply, the transportation problem would then be reduced to a very 
modest one. To answer the question in figures, we may state that 
on the average a 50 tons daily wheat straw pulp plant would re- 
quire a maximum of 50 square miles of wheat-growing territory 
for its straw supply for the whole year. 
that straws grow annually, while wood does not. 


Should 


It must not be forgotten 


In the choice of plants for cellulose production the basic condi- 


tions for industrial utilization are: 


1) There must be an adequate amount of the material avail- 
able. 
2) The growth must be intensive and cover large areas. 
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3) The material must be easy to gather, bale and transport. .. 

4) In the plant we must have ease of treatment, both from the 
mechanical side and from the chemical side. 

5) The resulting pulp must be obtained at not too great an 
expenditure of chemicals. 

6) The pulp must be of good quality, both morphologically and 
chemically. oY ’ 

I must confess that of the more than one hundred plants“which 
we have examined not more than ten of them fulfill all or almost 
all of these requirements, but I must add that there are certain 
localities where it should be possible to create a great cellulose 
industry utilizing those vegetative annual plants which would 
answer affirmatively the majority of the above requirements. Many 
of these places are in the United States, and without hesitation we 
should consider the handling by this method of wheat straw, flax 
straw and corn stalks. 

The industrial treatment of straw by the chlorine gas method 
(for details of which I refer you to the previous publications of 
my collaborators and myself since the year 1921) requires knowl- 
edge of the handling of caustic soda and chlorine on the one hand 
and of straw and cellulose on the other. Facing it in 1920, from 
our experience in Naples it seems to us that the knowledge of the 
caustic soda-chlorine process was the more important. Experience 
has taught us that the details of the wood pulp industry are diverse 
and the process delicate, especially the preparation of mechanical 
pulp. However, due to our experience with various fibers we are 
able today to state that the utilization of certain agricultural by- 
product straws for the production of cellulose is entirely realizable 
and can supplant to a great extent the consumption of wood, espe- 
cially woods of slow growth. 

Caustic Soda—Chlorine Process for Straw 

The paper manufacturer requires, when using short fibers such 
as the cellulose obtained from straw, that this cellulose have a 
high degree of purity. This can be attained only at the expense of 
scrupulous cleanliness in the manufacturing plant, careful handling 
of the straw to get rid of attached dirt, and then finally an intense 
chemical treatment to give the cellulose wished. The well-known 
bisulfite method is not generally satisfactory with such materials, 
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nor is the sulfate better in that the need is for a good white fiber. 
Of the customary procedures there remains only the customary 
soda process treatment. The chlorine process is a modification of 
the old soda process but it is not so readily adapted to wood as is 
the soda process. 

Sometimes the chlorine gas process is confused with that using 
an aqueous solution of chlorine, but this chlorine solution method 
is not really a process of delignification but rather a process of 
oxidation and bleaching of the fibers, and it has the disadvantage 
of giving only a low yield of pulp. Chlorine gas, on the other 
hand, acts not as an oxidizing agent but as a chlorination agent. 
(See Chimie et Industrie, Paris, July, 1922, March, 1924, and 
June, 1924.) 

I have discussed elsewhere* the mechanism of the reactions oc- 
curring in the chlorine gas process. Accordingly, I. shall here 
refrain from going over this material but I do wish to quote from 
a recent volume by Dr. Herman Wenzl regarding the use of grain 
straws and the relative value with these straws of the processes 
using chlorine gas, chlorine water, soda and hypochlorite. 

From ten years of experience I believe that of the two divisions 
—that of production of caustic soda and chlorine and that of the 
production of pulp and paper—the second demands greater experi- 
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ence and specialization than does the first and is less precise and 
less scientific. 

In Dr. Wenzl’s volume, “Zellstofferzeugung mit Hilfe von 
Chior,” Berlin, 1927, Gebruder-Dorntraeger, he tabulates the merits 
and demerits of the several processes applicable to straw from 
grain: 

STRAWS FROM GRAIN 
Consumption of reagents and yields. 
-——~—— Process With 


Hypo- Chlorine Chlorine 
chlorite Gas Water Soda 


15.35% 13.95% 24.6% 26.8% 
$1.7 53.5 3.0 


Caustic 


Amount of caustic soda used as compared 
with the cellulose produced 
Amount of chlorine used as compared 
with cellulese produ 
Yield on straw taken ed under atmos- 
ic conditions) 45. 48.0 28.0 41.0 
Yield on cellulose in the straw 65.4 76.5 43.3 58.3 


In spite of the advantages of the chlorine process as shown by 
yield and superior quality of the cellulose obtained, and in spite of 
the fact that it is particularly adaptable to the straw of cereals, 
some manufacturers object to it because it involves the use of a 
corrosive gas and a somewhat complex treatment. 


ced 
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®Le Papier, Grenoble, February 
Fabrikation, Biberach, No. 37, September, 1925 


and June, 1924; Wochenblatt fur Papier- 
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It is not necessary to state to the chemists of Americ. that the 
technique of production of chlorine has made such adviinces that 
this industry is no longer to be considered as Particularly dap. 
gerous. 

Chlorine Process Outlined 
The procedure used as I have shown on other occasions is: 


a) An alkaline treatment of the straw with very dilute hor 
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alkali but in an open container and for but a short period. 
b) A treatment with chlorine gas in the cold. 
<) A washing in the cold with very dilute alkali. 

These three steps are in practice preceded by a treatment with 
hot water in order to remove dust, dirt, etc. The process as a 
whole is evidently less simple than the single digestion process of 
the ordinary soda alkali process or of the bisulfite process for 
wood. 

From the chemical point of view, however, the chlorine process 
is closely parallel to that nearly chemically perfect method advo- 
cated by the two masters and founders of cellulose knowledge, 
Cross and Bevan. From the mechanical point of view, however, 
the number of operations is larger, but work under pressure is 
eliminated. The treatment is performed in simple apparatus and 
in the cold, and any complex method of recovery of solutions is 
entirely eliminated. 

Production figures 

The process permits of great elasticity as regards proportions 
of alkali and chlorine used. I wish to quote from the Wochenblatt 
fur Papier-Fabrikation, September, 1925, regarding the consump 
tion of alkali and chlorine when using the wheat straw and rice 
straw. The amounts given are percentages by weight referred to 
air-dried pulp. 

WHEAT STRAW 
Concentration of NaOH solution—Per Cent .... 
3) Consumption of soda 


b) Consumption of Chlorine 
c) Cellulose yield 


RICE STRAW 
Concentration of NaOH solution—Per Cent ... 
a) Consumption of 
b) Consumption of chlorine ................ . 19.8 
c) Cellulose yield 


The above figures also correspond to those we have found in our 
factory at Naples, and we have also found that we can change 
still more the relation between the consumption of caustic soda 
and the consumption of chlorine gas. For example, above 3 per 
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cent caustic soda solution the consumption of alkali would be 
ter by weight than that of chlorine. 

The chlorine gas pulp method corresponds closely to the Ameri- 
can ideal of self-containment, the ideal that forms the guide of so 
many American industries. The energy used is mostly electrical, 
jittle coal being required. For a metric ton (2240 pounds) of pulp 
dried under atmospheric conditions (10 per cent moisture), the 


following materials are required : 
one. About 5,000 Ibs. 
‘ About 1,000 Ibs. 
; 00 kw. 


About 1,500 Ibs. 
= ILLS About_$;000 Ibs. 
1 experience. The con- 


sumption of salt is based on the’ use of a caustic soda solution 
which does not contain appreciable quantities of sodium chloride. 
However, it is just about double if saline cathodic solutions are 
used. It might be an advantage to produce the caustic soda by 
means of mercury cells but if sa't is cheap it is best to use saline 
cathodic liquors. 

The concentration of diaphragm cells cathodic liquors may be of 
advantage, should the price of coal favorably compare with price 
of salt. Concentration need not be pushed up to a nearly saltless 
alkaline solution, that is up to 50 degrees Bé. density, it may on 
the contrary be of advantage, for instance, to a reach only a 36 
degrees Bé. concentration. In that way from a cathodic liquor of 
say 120 grams of caustic soda and 160 grams of NaCl per liter, a 
380 grams caustic soda and 70 grams sodium chloride per liter of 
liquor may be obtained, saving in that way the greatest part of 
the salt and avoiding the second or final step of concentration, 
which is the more difficult and expensive step. It must not be 
forgotten in discussing mercury versus diaphragm cells, that the 
former in supplying a saltless and more concentrated caustic soda 
solution, require a higher voltage, for their operation, so that the 
energy yield of mercury cells is generally 15 to 20 per cent less 
than in the case of diaphragm cells; and this apart from the much 
higher instalment cost and floor space of mercury cells. It is not 
rare, therefore, to find that a more economic production of a 36 
degrees Bé. caustic soda solution can be made from diaphragm 
cells and evaporatiors than a 32 Bé. NaOH solution obtained 
directly from mercury cells. 

Relative to labor, the chlorine gas process necessitates a some- 
what greater personnel for the electrical and electrolytic plants but 
it is well known that for a medium-sized plant two workers per 
shift in each one of these departments will suffice to give a large, 
steady production. The maintenance of electrolytic cells demands 
a daily squad on a single shift of perhaps four men. In compari- 
son, the straw does not demand as does wood the cutting, trim- 
ming and chipping of the wood. Many agricultural machines now 
furnish straw to the baling presses in such a form that it can be 
used without further cleaning. Some have mentioned the difficul- 
ties due to the excessive volume of the straw in handling and 
transportation. Few or none have called attention to the great 
advantage in having these materials in a usable state without the 
need of cutting, sieving out of knots and nodes, trimming or chip- 
ping. The chlorine process renders superfluous the elimination of 
the nodes of straw as they are not left in the finished pulp. 

It is undeniable that electric energy is the predominant cost 
factor in the chlorine process. Hence the choice of a locality is 
based not only on the availability and cost of the straw but also 
on the possibility of obtaining electricity at low cost. 

Hydroelectric energy evidently can be used to great advantage 
but numerous localities are not excluded where electricity would 
have to be made from coal. The coal requirement as compared 
with other processes is not excessive. For each metric ton of pulp 
produced the chlorine method requires 6,500 pounds of steam, or 
the equivalent of 1,000 pounds of coal, as against the consumption 
of at least 3,000 pounds of coal in the case of the soda process, 
including recovery of solutions. The chlorine process, therefore, 


utilizes 2,000 pounds less of coal and 1200 kilowatts more electric ° 


energy per ton of pulp made. 


Further, it should be borne in mind that the cost of electric 
energy per kilowatt diminishes when it is possible in the plant to 
utilize the heat of low pressure steam. Low pressure steam is just 
the kind of steam that is utilizable in the chlorine gas process treat- 
ment of straws to produce paper pulp. . i 

The investment in plant installation is advantageous as compared 
with other pulp processes, particularly when we bear in mind the 
heavy investment of capital required in the ordinary soda process 
for the intricate procedure of recovery and reutilization of the 
alkali solutions. 

The alkali used in the chlorine process is not generally recov- 
ered since it is so small in amount that it can be thrown away. 
However, along this line see my paper of two years ago presented 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Chemical Society 
(Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, March, 1927, page 344). 

We have spoken particularly of wheat straw and similar grain 
straws, but there are other agricultural straws, e.g., that from flax, 
which can furnish materials for the production of a cellulose that 
is comparable to cotton in its properties, both chemical and physi- 
cal. Such flax cellulose can be used in the most delicate processes 
as, for example, in the production of artificial silks such as cellu- 
lose acetate and other cellulose esters. 

I wish to call attention to the statement made by Rommel: 
“When the engineering problem of separating the bast from the 
shive fibers is solved, so that it can be done in one operation, flax 
straw will be a valuable source of paper of the highest quality 
and probably of rayon pulp also.” (“Cellulose Resources,” Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, June, 1928, page 590.) I can 
assure him and inform him that in my recent trip to Argentina I 
had the opportunity to see simple and efficient machines in oper- 
ation which on the flax field give a nearly complete separation of 
the fibrous portion from the shives, furnishing material that as a 
basic substance for cellulose production is excellent. 

The chlorine method, as I have stated, can furnish a perfectly 
delignified, white and pure cellulose. On the other hand, it can, if 
the treatment is less complete, furnish rougher products which 
mixtures can be used for the production of paper for newspapers, 
and this, of course, much more cheaply than the production of high 
grade cellulose. Regarding the details of the cost of production 
of these low grade products I refer to the articles published in the 
Proceedings of the Seventh Congress of the Societe de Chimie 
Industrielle. 

I have repeatedly said that the large scale utilization of cereal 
straw, and of corn stalks and other agricultural by-products would 
sooner or later find its realization in North and South America. 
Certain regions of South America, Argentina particularly, possess 
vast, level and uniform fields of wheat and flax which are not too 
distant from large urban centers and railroads.. Argentina, more- 
over, possesses the hydraulic energy and oil at a reasonable price, 
and also numerous deposits of common salt of good quality. 

If to the above are added the large national consumption of paper 
and the impossibility of utilizing forests due to their inaccessibility, 
we obtain a picture of the situation in Argentina which in the near 
future will find through the chlorine process its sole logical solution. 
The amount of straw available in most localities is far greater 
than the’ need for paper. For example, in Argentina 0.2 per cent 
ef the straw available would furnish the entire amount of paper 
needed by Argentina. 

The utilization of cereal straw and other agricultural by-prod- 
ucts is not only possible today but it will become necessary in the 
immediate future. We hold that the nations which are first to 
bring into existence the reality of such a process will derive the 
greatest benefits. The United States of America has introduced 
into the world the concept of organized and economic labor, not 
only with the intelligence that has brought it to the use of Taylor’s 
methods, but also with its energetic “waste campaigns.” It Should 
be the first country to put a stop to what today represents one of 
the greatest losses in the riches of its territory, the destruction of 
agricultural residues adaptable to the manufacture of cellulose. 
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Recording the History of Pulpwood* 


Tentative Procedure for This Purpose As Well As Determining the Properties of Pulpwood 
Received at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


One of the most difficult factors to deal with in the production 
of wood pulp is the variable quality of the wood. Two sticks of 
wood, even though of the same species and from the same stand, 
may vary widely in certain essential characteristics, such as 
weight per unit volume, fiber characteristics, or chemical compo- 
sition. Such variation may in turn be reflected in the methods 
required for their proper processing, and also in the qualities and 
costs of the pulps or papers produced from them. Determination 
of the commercial value of a given pulp wood is necessary; it in- 
volves primarily an accurate delineation of those properties of the 
wood itself that appear to exert the greatest influence upon the 
quality of pulp and its cost. 

The recognition of the need for such delineation is constantly 
evidenced in the correspondence of the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory. One mill is interested in securing reliable data on the 
quantities of bark to be dealt with when using various species, 
another in a comparison of the net volume per cord of rough 
wood as exhibited by various species, a third desires data showing 
the effect of diameter of stick, and still another wishes informa- 
tion on the effect of locality and of density. On most of these 
questions the available information is extremely meager and in- 
conclusive ; on some of them practically no information is at hand. 

Assuming, however, the establishment of standards of pulp- 
wood quality there is the further question of what silvicultural 
conditions are required in producing a wood of suitable pulping 
characteristics. The technical and economic aspects of such in- 
formation have been well stated by Mr. O. M. Porter* in a recent 
letter to the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, as follows: 

“The evaluation of pulp wood in relation to forestry is exceed- 
ingly important. It is the starting point in any analysis to de- 
termine the economic feasibility of forestry. Size of wood is 
important in the paper industry and is equally important to the 
forester. It depends upon rate of growth, which gets back to 
species, soil fertility, climate, and length of growing time to given 
sizes under different conditions. The time element is very im- 
portant for compound interest is involved and the over-all charges 
mount at constantly increasing rates. At present there is little 
price variation by pulp wood sizes because of indefinite knowledge. 
Accurate knowledge would be of immediate assistance in pulp 
wood purchasing and would go far toward placing purchasing 
policies upon a sound basis.” 

The task of evaluating pulp wood is one requiring the tedious 
accumulation and then the careful analysis of a large mass of data. 
The present paper presents a preliminary step in this task, namely, 
the establishment in a large laboratory of a tentative procedure 
for recording the history of the variables under whose influence 
the wood was produced and also for determining the properties 
of pulp wood secured for experimental work. Such a procedure 
must precede the detailed study of the evaluation of various pulp 
woods in respect to pulp and to commercial paper of particular 
quality. The correlation of these various data, which will involve 
statistical treatment, will follow as the work proceeds. 

The tentative procedure, which is established at the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, is outlined as follows: 


* The experience of all the Sections of the Laboratory has been drawn upon 
freely in the preparation of this procedure. Especial acknowledgment is due 
the assistance of B. H. Paul of the Section of Wood Technology. Presented 
at Fall Meeting of TAPPI, Wausau, Wis., Sept. 25, 1928. 

21 Member TAPPI; In charge Section of Pulp & Paper, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. | 

? Associate Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 

* Secretary, American Paper and Pulp Association. 
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1. Identification of species. 

2. Description of forest and growth data. 
3. Description of pulp wood. 

4. Commercial evaluation. 

5. Technical evaluation. 


1. Identification of Species 

For research work the species is identified, whenever possible, 
by a competent botanist in the field or office while leaves and 
other external characteristics are still available. This is done be- 
cause it is not always possible to determine the exact species by 
means of the wood alone. When a shipment is received at the 
Laboratory a check is made by a wood technologist to determine 
as far as possible whether the shipment corresponds with the 
collector’s designation of the kind of wood. 

2. Description of Forest and Growth Data 

The forest from which the pulp wood is cut is described by a 
competent observer as to general locality, immediate site, and 
silvicultural characteristics. A record of the source of the pulp 
wood is made in detail sufficient to enable the place of origin to 
be found again without difficulty. Whenever practicable a de- 
scription of the locality in which the wood is cut is given relative 
to climatic, topographic, and soil factors. The silvicultural char- 
acteristics are described, including especially the percentage, oc- 
currence, the average age* and the average diameter breast high 
of the various species; the number of trees per acre; and the 
history of the stand, particularly with respect to the type of 
growth, such as virgin, second, and artificially planted. The 
breast-high diameters of all trees on a small sample plot (1/10 
acre) representative of the area and the average height of each 
diameter class are recorded. This record forms a basis for com- 
puting the yield per acre for use in subsequent economic studies. 
These data, which are taken at the time of or previous to the 
cutting of the pulp wood, are recorded on special description 
blanks.’ Where these blanks require the taking of a number of 
individual numerical observations, such data are attached to the 
form so as to be available in case statistical analysis is required 
to establish averages and deviations. 

3. Description of Pulp Wood 

SELECTION AND SIZE OF SAMPLE 

Owing to the relatively small scale upon which it is desirable to 
conduct pulping experimentation, and also because of the limi- 
tation as to size of the semi-commercial equipment available, the 
charge of wood for a single experiment maybe, as a minimum, 
a very small portion of a single bolt or, as a maximum, about 
5 per cent of a cord. Hence for all work, except rather exhaustive 
studies on a semi-commercial scale, 2 cords of pulp wood are 
required. As a rule this quantity is all that can be readily handled 
without too great expense. Care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of this material at the time of cutting so that the averages 
of the various properties of the sample as determined upon indi- 
vidual bolts may approximate the true average for the forest plot 
concerned. Depending upon the magnitude of the plot and the 
diameter of the trees, which governs the number of bolts per cord, 
the trees as felled should be set aside for the sample in systematic 
rotation, such for example as every fiftieth tree, and should be 
so recorded. In case wood of some special characteristic, such as 
coming from the bole only or the top only or of some diameter 


“If of uneven age, the range of age classes is yp. 
5Shipment description forms A, BC, and 259H, Section of Wood Tech- 
nology, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 
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class is desired, the same selection of trees should apply, together 
ith the same selection of the bolt from the tree. 

For the later application of statistical methods to the data the 
following conditions of simple sampling must obtain.’ 

The entire sample must be drawn from the same uniform 
universe. 

Each individual piece in the sample must be selected under 
jdentical conditions, in so far as such absolute agreement 
in conditions is physically possible. 

The individuals forming the sample must be completely inde- 
pendent of one another. 

For any property determined from individual bolts, the precision 
is determined by calculating the standard deviation or the prob- 
of the average for that property, relative to the forest sampled, 
able error. 

Shipments of pulp wood received at the Laboratory are first of 
ll identified by a shipment number, which is stamped with an 
impression instrument on the ends of at least half of the logs 
received, and preferably on all. 

PuysicaAL Form AS SELECTED AND REcEIVED 

The physical form of the wood as received is described as round 
pieces, slabs, edgings, block-and-strip waste, or chips; and, as 
rough or barked. If some particular portion of each sample tree 
has been selected, it is described as stump, bole, top, or branch. 
If some particular diameter-breast-high class or some particular 
holt-diameter class has been selected, it is described as an inclu- 
sive range, such as 4.0 inches to 5.9 inches. When this is done 
the rules of simple sampling must be observed in case it is desired 
to evaluate the forest plot in the particular factor chosen. If such 
evaluation is unimportant, obviously the bolts may be gathered 
without reference to these rules. 

The condition of the wood is recorded; the points most perti- 
nent are soundness, fire scars, and insect or fungus attack. The 
presence of pitch pockets, pitch streaks, and other important 
characteristics or abnormalities of a sort likely to affect pulping 
are recorded. The time of cutting, the time of receipt at the 
Laboratory, and the time of use in pulping experiments are re- 
corded, together with the conditions obtaining during the inter- 
vening times, particularly in regard to air or water seasoning. 


4. Commercial Evaluation 

Although it is generally agreed that the cord is an undesirable 
unit of wood measurement, because of its variability with refer- 
ence to the volume and the weight of actual wood substance, 
nevertheless, since this unit is still in general use in the produc- 
tion and the sale of pulp wood, it is essential to determine the 
volume of solid wood per cord for pulp wood as the wood is re- 
ceived for experimental work, in order that the results of such 
work can be translated to practical commercial conditions. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the experimental work deals with thin- 
nings, tops, or branch wood, or species not previously used for 
pulp production. 

The method in common practice involves actual measurement 
of the diameter and the length of each stick composing the cord 
and calculation therefrom of the total volume of solid wood in 
the cord. This method is tedious at best and is also inaccurate if 
the sticks are of irregular shape either in cross section or along 
the axis, as they often are with certain species or with mill waste. 

The alternative is the water displacement method, the accuracy 
of which is also in question. The displaced volume may be in 
error because of absorption of water, the entrance of water into 
cracks, knot holes, hollow centers, and similar voids, or on the 
other hand to swelling as a counter error. The extent of these 
errors will in the main depend upon the moisture content of the 
wood and the duration of submergence. Although the time of 
submergence is less when readings of volume are taken directly in 
the submergence tank, the precision of such measurement is greater 


*Wright, Statistical methods in forest investigative work. Canadian For- 
sstry Branch Bull. No. 77, 12 (1925), or texts such as those by Mills, 
Yule, or Bowley, 
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when the volume is determind by overflow. The overflow method 
is therefore employed in this Laboratory. 

If the sticks are straight and round, the volume of solid wood 
may be determined by measurement and calculation at the option 
of the observer, particularly if the moisture content is such as 
to permit appreciable water absorption under the displacement 
method. Otherwise the displacement method is used and care is 
then exercised to see that the pulp wood is received in green con- 
dition and the determination made without delay. 

The technical evaluation requires the preparation of true average 
samples of disks, chips, sawdust, and blocks as will be developed 
later in Section 5 of this paper. The sticks from which these 
samples are prepared are first selected and set aside. 

It is recognized that the precision of the averages for the 
various properties enumerated in Section 5 would be optimum if 
every stick were used as a specimen. Considering that the limits 
of the diameter of the rough stick to be encountered are perhaps 
3 inches minimum and 12 inches maximum, the number of sticks 
per cord is of the range of 300 to 30, respectively. A further sam- 
pling of the pulp wood as received is therefore necessary if the 
work involved is to be kept of reasonable magnitude. 

The percentage of specimens to total sticks received depends 
upon the precision desired and the apparent uniformity of the 
shipment. A minimum of 10 sticks or of 10 per cent may be set 
aside, or any greater proportion as may seem desirable. The 
specimens are selected in systematic rotation; for example, every 
tenth stick (if 10 per cent is to be selected) may be taken, and 
each is taken by chance, without any element of conscious choice. 

One representative cord is employed for the determination of 
the volume of solid wood per cord as received. This cord is se- 
lected from the wood remaining after setting aside the specimen 
sticks. It is made up by placing every other stick in the cord rack 
in regular rotation, proceeding first through the whole lot remain- 
ing and then returning to the half remaining and so on, until the 
4-foot by 8-foot by 4-foot volume is just filled. 

The rack is considered full when no stick can be added and 
still be confined altogether within the vertical 4- by 8-foot area. 

Ordinarily it is customary, in woods practice, to take the height 
of a stack of cordwood as about 1% inches less than absolute 
maximum height to the top of the sticks, with the idea that the 
depressions and the protrusions will compensate to a great degree. 
At the Laboratory, however, it is considered more important to 
lay down conditions of measurement that are both accurate and 
practicable than to attempt to duplicate a less definite “woods 
practice” cord. As suggested, this is done by keeping all sticks 
within the 4- by 8-foot side area. 

Care must be taken in piling the representative cord, to see that 
the sticks are not fitted together unduly. Average woods practice 
in piling should obtain, with no conscious effort to pile either 
loosely or closely. Even with perfect uniformity in the piling, 
however, the use of a rack and one-cord samples probably intro- 
duces a small but consistent deficiency in the values for the vol- 
umes of solid wood. The source of this error is the same as the 
one caused by taking the height of the stack as the height to 
the top of the sticks, although this error appears in the length ot 
the stack. In the rack there is a series of unused spaces along 
the sides which, under the usual woods practice of making the 
piles more than 8 feet in length, are ordinarily occupied by sticks 
of an adjacent cord. 

The sticks actually used in pulping are cut 4 feet long + ¥% inch 
(equivalent to = 1 per cent). If sticks are longer than 4 feet 
4 inch, they are sawed to 4 feet, and if shorter, a plus correction 
directly proportional to the deficiency is made when the final 
actual volume per cord is known. When necessary the end faces 
of the sticks are squared with the axis of the stick. 

The displacement vessel, which is capable of holding at least 
% of a cord, is filled with water to a point just above the overflow 
and the water is allowed to drain to the proper level just before 
use. 
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The representative cord of wood, after: measurement, is peeled * 
by hand, care being exercised to remove as little wood as possible. 
The overflow receiving vessel is placed in position and the first 
lot of peeled wood is submerged. The volume displaced, as indi- 
‘cated by the overflow, is recorded, the wood is removed, the dis- 
placement vessel is refilled to the overflow, and the operation is 
then: repeated until the entire cord has passed through the dis- 
placement vessel. 

The operations subsequent to peeling are carried out with as 
little delay as possible. 

The principal factors affecting the volume of solid wood per 
cord are recorded as follows: 

Straightness of sticks. 

Extent of occurrence of knots (number and size). 
Number of sticks per cord. 

Diameter of sticks. 

Since the diameter of the sticks is of considerable importance 
as an easily measurable property correlatable with other properties 
and variables not so easy to measure, it is desirable to record the 
diameter of each stick and thus establish a frequency group by 
means of which this property may be numerically expressed for 
the cord. 

5. Technical Evaluation 
A. Puysicat. Properties 

In recording the properties of pulp wood for correlation with 
pulping variables and pulp quality the following physical determi- 
nations are made: 

Specific gravity based on the volume of the wood as received, 
to permit determination of the weight of oven-dry wood per cord 
as received. 

Specific gravity based on the volume of the oven-dry wood, to 
permit determination of the effects on pulping of varying density 
within the same species. 

Percentages (by weight) of moisture and of volatile substances 
in the wood as received. : 

Percentage of bark by volume of wood as received, to permit 
better understanding of variations in the volume of solid wood 
per rough cord as received. 

Percentage of bark by oven-dry weight of wood to permit cor- 
relation with disposal and utilization problems. 

Age * or total annual rings and growth rate, to permit correlation 
between these properties and pulping effects. 

Percentage of heartwood in the total volume of the wood; the 
heartwood contains more extractives and less cellulose than the 
sapwood and thus the proportion of it affects the pulping. 

Since the moisture content and the condition of the bark may 
be abnormal and the visibility of the annual rings and of the 
heartwood boundary may be impaired, at the ends of the logs, one 
sample disk is cut from the middle of each of the specimen sticks 
previously selected and is dressed reasonably smooth. The log 
and disk are indelibly numbered for identification, to facilitate the 
checking of any abnormal test results that may later be necessary. 

The following observations are made on each sample disk with 
as little delay after cutting as possible: 

(a) The periphery of the entire disk, outside of the bark, is 
outlined on a sheet of paper and the area of the resulting figure is 
determined. 

(b) The bark is peeled from the wood. 

(c) The peeled disk is weighed. 

(d) The periphery of the wood alone, inside of the bark, is 
~ THF scales are available a check determination cn weight of bark can be 
secured by weighing the sticks before and after peeling and determining the 


moisture content of the ed bark. A check can also be had of the weight 
of solid wood in the cord since average specific gravity is to be determined. 
.* The forester in the field determines the age of a tree at its breast-high 
diameter, which is 4% feet above ground level. This age is determined at 
the time of cutting as part of the field data. The age referred to here is the 
average age of the shipment which may or may not be approximately the 
same as the average age of the trees making up the shipment; the fact de- 
pends on whether the sampling was done with such an object in view. 
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outlined on the sheet of paper used in (a) and the sectionaj area 
of the wood alone is determined. 

(e) The thickness of the disk at the intersection and at the 
ends of two diameters normal to each other is measured 

(f) A radius of average length, from the pith to the circumfer. 
ence, is marked indelibly and is measured. 

(g) The periphery of the heartwood showing in a {ace of the 
disk is transferred by any convenient means, such as tracing on 
transparent paper or copying by indelible pencil, to a sheet of 
paper and the area so bounded is determined. It is sometimes 
very difficult to distinguish heartwood from sapwood, particularly 
in the common pulp woods. In such cases the measurements 
should be made only if the differentiation is distinct enough to 
permit reasonable precision. 

(h) The disk is dried to constant weight at 105 degrees C. 

(i) The bark is also dried to constant weight at 105 degrees (. 

(j) The disk (which may be badly checked in drying) while 
still warm is dipped in hot paraffin, which gives it a waterproof 
coating of negligible volume. Any surplus paraffin adhering to 
the sample is scraped off. The volume of the specimen is found 
by determining the weight of water that it displaces when im- 
mersed.” This weight in grams is numerically equal to the volume 
of the specimen in cubic centimeters. 

(k) The total annual rings along the radius of known length, 
which was measured before the drying of the specimen (f), are 
counted with the aid of a reading glass.” 

The methods of calculating from these data the various physi- 
cal properties listed previously are apparent. 

Although a variation in the percentage of springwood or of 
summerwood to total wood either by weight or by volume may 
result in variations in the pulping results, the method of deter- 
mining these percentages must be investigated further before a 
tentative procedure can be proposed. 

The color properties of both heartwood and sapwood are de- 
termined from block samples cut from the sample sticks at the 
same time the sample disks are prepared; the conditions of simple 
sampling are observed in the selection of these samples. The 
block samples, which are rectangular, have major dimensions of 
2% by 4 inches, and any uniform thickness but preferably % inch 
on the transverse surface. The radial surface, which is planed or 
sanded smooth, is used for the color determination. If a radial 
surface 24% inches wide cannot be obtained, as may be the case 
with sapwood, a tangential surface may be employed; the substi- 
tution should be recorded. An Ives tint photometer,” equipped 
with a specimen holder so constructed that the specimen may be 
held as a flat, level surface is employed for the color determi- 
nation. 

The sample bolts remaining after the cutting of sample disks 
and blocks are barked and, together with the bolts already barked 
for the volume of solid wood per cord determination, are chipped 
by means of a semi-commercial chipper of a design similar to that 
usual in mill equipment. The product is then collected and stored 
in grain sacks for subsequent pulping experiments. Each sack is 
immediately sampled by hand to secure a total weight of sample 
chips of about 50 pounds. This sample is thoroughly mixed and 
then is reduced by repeated quartering to a sample of about 5 
pounds, which is used for chemical analysis; each time the pile of 
chips is quartered opposite quarters are taken for the next quar- 
tering. The remaining 45 pounds of the sample is used in deter- 
mining the unit weight of chips per cubic foot gross volume at 
various moisture-content values; such information is of importance 
in the design or evaluation of mill-storage facilities, the calcula 
tion of digester capacity in terms of weight of chips, and the 
estimation of the cost of bulk shipment in mill-waste utilization 
problems. 


*®See Technical Note No. B-14, U. S, Forest Products Laboratory. 
% Where growth data are of considerable importance the rate of growth is 
recorded by 5-year intervals. 


“1 Pp. K. Baird. Color measurement by the Ives tint photometer ; 
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After the volume-weight determinations the chips are screened 
fo remove any fine material, and knots and ends are picked out 
by hand. Samples are taken for moisture determination during 
the screening operation, and the determination is made by drying 
to constant weight at 105 degrees C. 

Enough of the cleaned chips are placed in a box having a vol- 
yme of from 1 to 2 cubic feet to fill it, the box is jarred gently 
several times to pack the chips, and then the charge is leveled 
off by means of a straight edge. The net weight of the chips in 
the charge is ascertained and recorded. Knowing the moisture 
content and the weight of a given volume of chips, the green and 
the oven-dry weights per cubic foot of green chips are calculated. 
The procedure may be repeated at a lower moisture content if it 
is desired to determine the effect of air-drying on these two prop- 
erties. 


B. CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 

There are a considerable number: of empirical chemical ana- 
lytical procedures that have become more or less standard as ap- 
plied to wood substance. For the purpose of evaluating pulp 
wood, the following chemical properties are of interest and are 
determined on oven-dry wood according to the procedures stand- 
ardized at the Forest Products Laboratory.” 

Resins, oils, waxes, and fats as determined by Ether solubility. 
Carbohydrates, tannins, free acids, dye stuffs, and other hot- 
water soluble bodies as determined by Hot-water solubility. 

Total cellulose content as determined by the modified Cross and 
Bevan method. 


Lignin content as determined by treatment with 72 per cent 
sulphuric acid, 

Any degraded, decayed, or other chemically abnormal condition 
as determined by Solubility in 1 per cent sodium hydroxide so- 
lution. 

One further determination is made, using the cellulose isolated 
by the Cross and Bevan chlorination method. The hydrolysis 
number * of this cellulose is determined by hydrolyzing a 1-gram 
sample for 3 hours on a boiling water bath with 15 per cent sul- 
phuric acid. The percentage loss in weight is the hydrolysis num- 
ber. If the same procedure is applied to the pulp produced from 
the wood, either commercially or experimentally, yields may be 
calculated or, if known, through other means, may be checked 
because of the fact that the unhydrolyzed residue from the pulp 
corresponds exactly in amount and composition to the unhydro- 
lyzed residue from the wood. 

Summary 

Various available descriptive and testing procedures have been 
selected and organized into a tentative scheme for evaluating pulp 
wood as a preliminary step necessary to the correlation of the 
properties of the wood with pulping variables and pulp quality. 
This tentative scheme, which is subject to change as experience 
may dictate, is in force at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 
It is published here to permit other establishments to examine it 
and to criticize it or to adopt it if such action seems desirable. 

2M. W. Bray. Methods used at the Forest Products Laboratory for the 
chemical analysis of pulps and pulp woods. Presented at the Fall Meeting 


of TAPPI, 1928. 
% Hawley and Fleck. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 7, 850 (1927). 
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British Guiana Woods for Papermaking. II. Anon. Bull. 
Imp. Inst. 26, 4-17 (Apr. 1928). A report on the analysis and 
pulping tests of 11 samples of commonly occurring timbers of 
British Guiana, which are likely to furnish considerable quantities 
of waste wood when the forests are eventually worked. Green- 
neat (Ocotea Rodiei Schomb.) contained 13.0 per cent moisture, 
048 per cent ash and 47.7 per cent cellulose (54.8 per cent on the 
dry basis) and had an average fiber length of 1.2 mm. and average 
fiber diameter of 0.0152 mm. Cooking 6 hrs. at 160 degrees C. 
with 20 per cent caustic soda (on the weight of the wood) at a 
concentration of 4 per cent gave 41.0 per cent of well-digested 
homogeneous pulp which furnished a pale brown paper. It did 
not bleach readily and required about twice as much bleaching 
solution as is necessary for poplar pulp, giving a 38 per cent 
yield of bleached pulp which furnished a soft, rather bulky cream- 
colored paper of moderate strength. Wallaba (Eperua falcata 
Aubl.) contained 16.7 per cent moisture, 0.58 per cent ash and 33.1 
per cent cellulose (39.7 per cent on the dry basis) and had an 
average fiber length of 1.4 mm. and average fiber diameter of 
00150 mm. Cooking 5 hours at 160 degrees C. with 20 per cent 
caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent gave 35 per cent of 
well-reduced pulp which felted well and furnished a soft grayish- 
brown paper of good strength and quality. The pulp bleached 
readily to a pale cream color furnishing 32 per cent of bleached 
pulp. Kakaralli (Eschweilera laevifolia Miers (?)) contained 13.7 
Per cen: moisture, 1.8 per cent ash and 42.9 per cent cellulose 
(49.6 per cent on the dry basis), and had an average fiber length 
of 1.6 mm. and average fiber diameter of 0.0177 mm. Cooking 5 
hours at 160 degrees C. with 20 per cent caustic soda at a concen- 
tration of 4 per cent gave a 45 per cent yield of well-reduced 


pulp, which furnished a soft brown paper of moderate strength but 
which could not be bleached beyond a pale yellowish-brown. In- 
creasing the time of cooking to 6 hours reduced the yield to 35 
per cent, but did not improve the bleachability. Mora (Dimorphan- 
dra mora Benth. and Hook.) contained 11.6 per cent moisture, 0.5 
per cent ash and 47.1 per cent cellulose (53.3 per cent on the dry 
basis), and had an average fiber length of 1.5 mm. and average 
diameter of 0.0173 mm. Cooking 5 hours at 160 degrees C. with 
20 per cent of caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent gave 
48 per cent of well-reduced pulp which furnished a strong pale 
brown paper, but which could not be readily bleached; increasing 
the cooking time to 6 hours reduced the yield to 41 per cent of 
pulp which, after bleaching, yielded a strong white paper of good 
quality. Yaruru (Aspidosperma excelsum Benth. (?)) contained 
9.6 per cent moisture, 0.64 per cent ash and 47.1 per cent, cellulose 
(52.1 per cent on the dry basis) and had an average fiber length 
of 1.5 mm. and average fiber diameter of 0.0213 mm. Cooking 6 
hours at 160 degrees C. with 20 per cent caustic soda at 4 per cent 
concentration gave 46.0 per cent of well-reduced pulp which fur- 
nished a weak, soft, rather dark brown paper, and which could 
be bleached only to a yellowish brown. Itikibouroballi (Legumi- 
nosae, genus indeterminable) contained 12.7 per cent moisture, 
0.57 per cent ash, 52.0 per cent cellulose (59 per cent on the dry 
basis) and had an average fiber length of 1.1 mm. and average 
fiber diameter of 0.0185 mm. Cooking 5 hours at 160 degrees C. 
with 20 per cent caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent 
gave 42 per cent of well-digested pulp, which furnished a soft, 
rather bulky, pale brown paper of moderate strength, and which 
did not bleach readily requiring a strong bleaching solution to 
reduce it to a cream color. Trysil (Pentaclethra filamentosa. 
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Benth.) contained 15.5 per cent moisture, 0.4 per cent ash and 42.6 
per cent cellulose (50.4 per cent on the dry basis) and had an 
average fiber length of 1.2 mm. and average fiber diameter of 
0.0178 mm. Cooking 5 hours at 160 degrees C. with 20 per cent 
caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent gave 37 per cent of 
well-digested pulp, which furnished a strong grayish-brown paper, 
and which could only be bleached to a pale cream color. Marishi- 
balli contained 16.2 per cent moisture, 1.4 per cent ash and 52.3 
per cent cellulose (62.4 per cent on the dry basis) and had an 
average fiber length of 1.5 mm. and average fiber diameter of 
0.0167 mm. Cooking 6 hours at 160 degreees C. with 20 per cent 
of caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent gave 40 per cent of 
well-digested pulp free from undisintegrated material, which fur- 
nished a rather soft, pale brown paper of fair strength, and which 
was bleached to a cream color by a strong bleaching solution. 
Kautaballi (Licania venosa, Rusby) contained 10.7 per cent moist- 
ure, 1.4 per cent ash and 55.3 per cent cellulose (61.8 per cent on 
the dry basis) and had an average fiber length of 1.8 mm. and 
average fiber diameter of 0.0203. Cooking 6 hours at 160 degreees 
C. with 20 per cent caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent 
gave 42 per cent of well-digested pulp, which furnished a soft, 
brown, very soft, rather bulky paper of poor strength, and which 
could only be bleached to a cream color with a strong bleaching 
solution. Morabukea (Leguminosae, genus indeterminakle) con- 
tained 14.0 per cent moisture, 0.4 per cent ash and 50.5 per cent 
cellulose (58.8 per cent on the dry basis) and had an average 
fiber length of 1.2 mm. and average fiber diameter of 0.017 mm. 
Cooking 5 hours at 160 degreees C. with 20 per cent caustic soda 
at a concentration of 4 per cent gave 45 per cent of fairly well- 
digested pulp, which furnished a pale brown paper of good 
strength but containing some undisintegrated material, and which 
bleached fairly readily giving a white paper of good strength and 
almost free from specks. Moraballi (Leguminosae-Caesalpiniae, 
genus indeterminable contained 12.6 per cent moisture, 0.8 per 
cent ash and 48.45 per cent cellulose (55.4 per cent on the dry 
basis) and had an average fiber length of 1.1 mm. and average 
fiber diameter of 0.0216 mm. Cooking 6 hours at 160 degrees 
with 20 per cent of caustic soda at a concentration of 4 per cent 
gave 40 per cent of fairly well-reduced pulp which yielded a pale 
brown paper of fairly good strength and containing only a slight 
amount of undisintegrated material and which bleached fairly 
readily to a pale cream color, almost free from specks.—A. P.-C. 
_ Wood Preservation. J. G. Kreer. Paper Ind. 10, 229-233 
(May), 444-446, 446a (June, 1928). A review of past experience 
and present day methods of chemical treatment of wood with pre- 
servatives, with a discussion of its influence on reforestation and 
on the pulp and paper and other industries that depend on forest 
products.—A. P.-C. 

Alpina Nutans for Paper Making. Anon. Bull. Imp. Inst. 25, 
contain a large amount of pithy matter, have the following compo- 
sition: moisture 9.0 per cent, ash 6.25 per cent, cellulose 49.9 per 
cent (54.8 per cent on the dry basis), average fiber length 2.62 mm., 
average fiber diameter 0.0162 mm. The character of the pulp 
produced by digestion with caustic soda under different condi- 
tions is described, and it is concluded that the stems can be con- 
verted into paper of very satisfactory quality, the yield of pulp 
being good and the consumption of caustic soda not excessive.— 
A. P.-C. 

Search After Papermaking Materials—Most Suitable Methcd 
of Preparation of Wood for Production of Chemical Pulp— 
Profitable Utilization of Resinous Woods. Papeterie 49, 549- 
553, 982-989, 1066, 1069 (June 25, Nov. 10, Dec. 10, 1927). A 
brief review of recent work along these lines—A. P.-C. 

Removal of Starch From Rags. Papeterie 49, 838 (Sept. 25 
1927). Boiling rags which contain starch with caustic soda con- 
verts the starch into a yellowish, viscous material, which adheres 
to the fibers and stains them yellow. The starch should be re- 
moved by treatment with diastase (malt extract) which inverts 
the starch to maltose, which is then washed out.—A. P.-C. 
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Paper, Cardboard or Slabs From Pulped Tobacco Stalks o, 
Other Tobacco Refuse. J. W. Kelland. Eng. pat. 261,520 (Apr. 
16, 1926). The fibers of tobacco material are reduced to pulp ang 
worked mechanically until, preferably, their length is reduced i 
about 1 mm. They are then formed into sheet material and a 33 
per cent solution of acetic acid may be added as a preservatiye— 

Constitution of Pine Wood Lignin. VII. Beta lignosulphoni 
acid. Peter Klason. Ber. 61, 614-615 (1928) ; C.A. 22, 2147. Beg 
lignosulphonic acid differs from the alpha-acid chiefly in that it js 
not precipitated from acid solutions by beta napthylamine hydro. 
chloride and it also forms no insoluble basic barium salts. In the 
first paper it was stated that on complete extraction of the 
lignin from the wood with sulphur, dioxide, 70 per cent of the 
lignin is found in the waste liquor as the alpha acid. A repetition 
of the experiment has given the value 67 per cent, the lignin cop. 
tent of the wood being taken as 27 per cent. Beta lignin mug, 
therefore, constitute about 30 per cent of the total lignin. After 
the alpha acid has been completely removed from the waste 
liquor, the beta acid is precipitated by lead acetate in almost white 
amorphous form. To test the earlier suggestion that lignin may 
contain not only the complex RCH :CHCHO but also the alcohol, 
RCH :CHCH:OH, 50 cc. were. treated with 2 cc. of 30 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide and 0.2 cc. of ferric chloride and when the 
hydrogen peroxide had disappeared (12 hours) addition of beta 
naphthylamine hydochloride gave at once a yellow precipitate with 
much the same properties as the naphthylamine salt of the alpha 
acid but containing only half as much methoxyl, i.e., the complex 
in the resulting acid was CwHwO5. instead of CoH2O« The beta 
aldehyde and alcohol of the type RCH(OH)OCH:R with the 
composition CyHuwOs. In the salt Cs»Hs»O;, + H:SO; + 2 
CwH:NH; + H:O of the beta acid, previously described, it 
more probable that it is a salt CwHwO. + HsSO; + 2 CwHNH, 
acid, therefore, probably contains a combination of coniferly 
+ H,O. Beta lignin is probably that more easily soluble part of 
the lignin which, according to Kullgren, is dissolved out in the 
first stage (at 130 degrees) of the boiling of the wood with 
sodium hydroxide.—C.].W. 

Paper Pulp From Australian Timbers. L. R. Benjamin. J 
Council Sci. & Ind. Research 1, 65-73 (1927). The only pulping 
operations now existing in Australia are on straw for straw board. 
Researches on eucalypts, other indigenous woods, and exotic 
conifers by the standard processes have shown the following pos- 
sibilities. Eucalypts, (1) good quality book and fine printing 
papers when cooked by the soda process with low concentration 
active alkali and given very mild beater treatment; (2) news 
print grade of sulphite pulp with following modifications of stand- 
ard process, 5% hours instead of 10 hours, 50 per cent increase 
in bisulphite, 140 degrees C. instead of 150 degrees, claims yield 
of 60 per cent instead of 45 to 50 per cent; (3) although short 
fibered Eucalyptus regnans and Eucalyptus obliqua give ground- 
wood pulp which can be used up to 30 per cent in news print, the 
other 70 per cent being sulphite pulp. Pinus insignis compares 
with spruce and fir in production of kraft pulp. Grasses and 
sedges offer little economic possibility.—C. E. P. 

Infiltration of Wood From the Standpoint of Its Structure. 
G. W. Scarth. Pulp & Paper Mag. Can., International No., 12> 
132 (Feb., 1928). A remarkably clear exposition of the structure 
of hard and soft woods, illustrated by means of numerous micro- 
photographs and bringing out the mechanism of liquid circule- 
tion which, in the case of soft woods, takes place mostly through 
the bordered pits in the sapwood and through the resin canals in 
the heartwood.—A. P.-C. 

Problem of Wood Supply for the Cellulose Industries, Pat- 
ticularly for the Paper Industry. Andre Navarre. Papeterie 50, 
217-222 (March 10, 1928). A discussion of the requirements of 
wood of the paper industry throughout the world, and of the 
measures which should be taken to avoid the inevitable shortage 
which will ultimately have to be faced if wood remains the prit- 
cipal raw material of the industry. 
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Business Statistics in the Paper. Industry’ 


By Stanley Byron * 


Before saying much about the paper industry there are illus- 
trations of the uses of statistics made by other industries which 
often suggest methods which may be applied to one’s own indus- 
try. After all, the business principles used by one industry are 
applicable to most other industries whether they refer to statistics, 
selling, purchasing or accounting. This is well proved by the 
frequency with which business men are reaping the benefits from 
policies suggested by the experiences of other industries. I be- 
lieve that one concrete illustration of these benefits is the freedom 
with which most industries will give information as to the con- 
duct of their business to other industries whether in the same 
line of endeavor or not. 

Statistics in Different Industries 

Here are a few illustrations of the uses of statistics by differ- 
ent industries and professions. A cotton firm uses the figures to 
examine the business tendencies of other years where the prob- 
lems and conditions are the samme or similar to those under con- 
sideration. A rug manufacturer uses the various current figures 
in planning its purchases and regulating its stocks of finished 
goods. 

A great range of statistical data is used by steel manufacturers 
in planning their business policies. One company, for instance, 
watches particularly the statistics of agriculture, building con- 
struction, automobiles, railroads and exports in order to see how 
the consumption of steel may be affected, while prices, wages and 
living costs are watched as bearing on wage questions. What 
other industries are doing for their business you may apply to the 
paper business. 

Comparison With Other Industries 

A manufacturer of copper and brass compares the orders ac- 
vepted by his company with similar data for the iron, plumbing, 
and other basic industries in order to forecast the concern’s busi- 
ness, A firm dealing in household enameled ware compares its 
own volume of business with general indexes, such as sales of 
department stores, hardware stores, mail-order houses, and chain 
stores; while data on wholesale prices and on imports and ex- 
ports are also used in evaluating the condition of business. A 

Paper manufacturer uses the price indexes as guides to his pur- 
chasing and also watches manufacturing activity. A firm of book- 
binders watches the statistics on fine paper and on leather produc- 
tion in judging when to purchase, while its sales are compared 
with those for steel furniture. 

A firm engaged in packing waste paper gauges its market pos- 
sibilities by statistics on production, operation, unfilled orders and 

* Delivered at the convention of the Cost Association of the Paper Indus- 


try, Cleveland, Ohio, October 25, 1928. 
Statistician of the Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


stocks of raw material. A manufacturer of abrasive paper uses 
the data on the production and sales of industries consuming his 
product to enable him to check his sales program and to keep in 
touch with his markets. In the newspaper field study of these 
data has been found useful in writing interpretative editorials on 
business conditions. Managers of newspapers also find the data 
useful in general management as well as for publication. 


Current Business Information in Trade Papers 

Current business information is especially vital to trade papers 
which must keep up-to-date on the conditions within their indus- 
try. A publishing firm uses business data in preparing a monthly 
review of economic conditions for distribution by banks to their 
patrons, while another firm puts up these figures in chart form 
for the business pages of newspapers. Still another concern com- 
piles the figures into an annual reference book. A firm engaged 
in business charting computes from current statistics the seasonal 
movements for business-control charts. A real estate firm uses 
current statistics to determine investment possibilities by watching 
the trend of the business cycle. There has been a great deal said 
pro and con about the business cycle but I think it has been defi- 
nitely established that there is a business cycle. But there is no 
unanimous opinion as to the period of the cycle or the time of its 
recurrence and I do believe in the last four years that the swing 
of the cycle from prosperity to depression has been very much 
flattened out as I will try to illustrate in a few minutes with some 
charts of major industries. 

A mortgage company computes property values through studies 
of costs of building materials and labor. A building firm uses 
data on migration, movements of goods, and failures to obtain 
prospective trends in building. An engineer in the consulting field 
keeps his cost indexes up-to-date through the current business 
statistics. A hardwood lumber manufacturer finds that his sta- 
tistical reports enable him to discontinue the making of such 
grades and thicknesses as are flooding the markets and to make 
such as are scarce. A manufacturer of upholstered furniture 
finds that the reports of the lumber and textile indexes indicate 
the best time for purchasing material. A manufacturer of linseed 
oil watches the statistics on linoleum, artificial leather, printing 
inks, paints, varnishes, margerine and mayonnaise dressing for 
indications of the condition of those consumers of linseed oil. 

A Good Illustration 

Here is a good illustration of the diversified uses that a product 
may be put to, and the many uses and the many statistics it has 
to be compared with because the business may be good with one 
account and poor with another. An alkali manufacturer finds 
that the trend for burlap bags depends on crops such as jute, cotton 
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and sugar. Also, that the cotton price is affected by rayon while 
the amount of black cotton is also important as Osnaburg may be 
low in price although the cotton crop is short. 

A flour mill finds that cotton statistics are important factors 
in this industry since they affect the supply of bags for flour and 
also the prosperity of the southern states is greatly affected by 
cotton, and thus the sale of flour to that section depends largely 
on the state of the cotton growing industry. I will illustrate the 
interdependence of one industry upon another not only domestic 
but also foreign. An inquiry comes to the Department of Com- 
merce from a box factory in the central part of this country ask- 
ing why the sale of boxes has fallen off in Czecho-Slovakia? The 
Department of Commerce investigated and found that the sale of 
flowers which Czecho-Slovakia had sent to France to be made 
into perfume had stopped because Russia could not buy the per- 
fume which France made from the flowers. The reason was, 
Russia could not sell tea, the importation of which had been cut 
off due to the Chinese uprising. 


Keeping in Close Touch With Conditions 

The National Banks use statistics on pig iron products, stocks 
and bond averages to keep in close touch with conditions. A 
life insurance company watches the rental advertisements to see 
whether or not the cities in which the company are lending money 
are over built; while statistics on agricultural products indicate 
the conditions in the agricultural section where the company has 
placed loans. Business trends are watched by a lawyer in order 
to see if it will pay to wait several years before obtaining a judg- 
ment on a case or to settle for half the amount immediately and 
be able to bank the proceeds at once. 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you many illustrations of how 
statistical analysis is used in other industries, but the subject of 
my talk should confine me to the part it plays in the paper indus- 
try. How can statistics be applied to conditions within the con- 
trol of the individual organization which affect production, ship- 
ments and costs? At Hammermill we watch the trend of general 
activities through the use of charts on basic industries and others 
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which are considered good indicators, such as the production of 
pig-iron, steel ingots, automobiles, coal, the value of building con- 
tracts awarded and bank clearings. These are more or less gen- 
eral factors indicating the country’s total business. 


Orders, Production and Costs 


We also have charts analyzing our orders, production, ship- 
ments and costs. You as accountants are probably most inter- 
ested in the last item—costs. Your departmental costs are of con- 
siderable importance to you. I do not mean the little detail costs 
but costs of the department taken as a whole. If the total cost 
shows an increase one can easily allocate which department or 
departments the increase is in. The first step in the reduction of 
costs is the elimination of wasteful factors of production such 
as high shrinkage, lost time on the machines, inefficient employees, 
losses due to poor wood and high coal consumption per pound of 
paper, etc. In reducing the cost of production, correct purchasing 
is also a big item. We watch very closely charts we have made 
on the stock of each raw material and the prevailing market price. 
The second step and one of equal importance to the cost of pro- 
duction is the elimination of unprofitable lines. In your analysis 
of costs you will undoubtedly find some grades and weights that 
should be eliminated. It is possible to have one or more losing 
lines carried by the more profitable lines and not know it unless 
costs are carefully analyzed. 


When the costs are all gathered together and one has a total 
expense this may be charted with the total income in such a way 
as to show just how low the production may go before the ex- 
pense crosses the income. Some mills have lowered their prices 
so much that this happens even at full production and that means 
they are paying someone to take their paper instead of making 
a profit. I think it is a better policy to maintain the price if oper- 
ating only 50 per cent and break even than to pay someone to 
take the product away. It is impossible to increase prices when 
the general tendency is down. With the price of your product 
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about 90 per cent above 1914 and wages which are a large part 
of anybody's cost about 190 per cent above 1914, there is small 
chance of reducing a price and still make a profit. 

If some agile mind will invent a way to rum the paper through 
ail the finishing processes by machine and get the wood into sul- 
phite and the stock through the beaters and do most of the main- 
tenance by machinery then by doubling the speed of the machines 
one might be able to reduce the price about 10 per cent, and still 
make a small profit. 

Chart Making 

I would like to say a few words about chart making or com- 
piling figures when using a base year or index numbers from a 
base. We have found and believe other concerns are coming to 
the same conclusion, that a base which takes in 5 years is better 
than one using one, two or three years. The reason is a 5 year 
base will practically be a normal and change very little from year 
to year, while the base of one, two or three years will fluctuate 
widely. After considerable experimenting and discussion we have 
standardized on the five years immediately preceding the current 
year. We hope it will not be long before Mortimer B. Lane, 
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editor of Survey of Current Business, does the same. Then one 
can compare his own industry with the current figures of any 
other industry without rearranging one’s figures or figuring every- 
thing on a different base. Now one group will be based on 1914, 
another on 1919, another 1923 to 1925, and others on 1923 to 1927. 
A progressive base keeps an industry more on its toes. 


In concluding 1 am going to distribute two reports that we use 
at Hammermill. Please look at the first one (Daily Report of 
Business); this report is distributed every morning by eleven 
o'clock, showing the previous day’s business. The first column 
is the previous day’s business, the column headed (This Month) 
is where the accumulated figures for this month to date are placed, 
and the column headed (Previous Month) the same. The column 
headed (This Year) and (Last Year) we only use for wood and 
employees. The other report (Monthly Report of Business), the 
first column is the current month, the second column is the same 
month last year, the third column is the accumulated amount this 
year to date, and the fourth column is the same for last year. On 
this report all decreases are in red. This report is distributed by 
the 5th of the next month to five executives and they use it. 


Shrinkage?’ 


By C. M. Baker* 


Shrinkage? What is shrinkage? The dictionary defines it as 
“contraction, as of a metal by cooling or wood by drying.” A 
board may become smaller by shrinkage due to loss of moisture, 
but if a piece were sawed off and thrown away this would not be 
considered shrinkage. In the pulp and paper industry the term 
“shrinkage” is used to indicate the difference between the raw 
materials and the finished product, and therefore includes losses 
such as fibers and filler discharged into the streams, also wastes 
such as foreign material in newspapers used in the making of 
paper board. With such usage the term “shrinkage” becomes 
a camouflage for losses. One of the principal values of cost data 
is to indicate where losses occur in order that corrections may be 
made to convert them into profits. Can this be successfully done 
by hiding them under the cloak of shrinkage? 

Calling a Spade a Spade 

The principal object of this paper is to emphasize the necessity 
of “calling a spade a spade” or to be more specific calling losses 
losses, rather than camouflaging them by the term “shrinkage.” 
But, you say, how are we to know what the losses are? Never- 
theless you know they exist and their determination is not difficult 
although such may not be your specific duty. Cooperation of the 
technical staff of the mill is necessary in this respect since only 
by an actual measure of the white water losses in the effluent 
from the mill can they be definitely determined but this is neither 
difficult nor expensive. It is indeed surprising to learn how few 
mills have actually made a systematic study of their losses. They 
have been prone to consider these losses necessary, therefore the 
reason for applying to them the term “shrinkage.” More than 
one-half of the mills replying to a questionnaire sent out in 1927 
reported that they knew not what their white water losses were, 
although many stated that they believed them to be large, and it 
is probable that the percentage in those mills not reporting is even 
greater. Now if you are to continue to call these losses “shrinkage” 
and present them as such to your executive the tendency will be 
to continue in the same old way, but if you insert the word “loss” 
in your reports more serious consideration will be given the sub- 
ject even if no definite figures are available as to the extent of 
this loss. : 

A paper by the writer entitled “Profit and Loss in Fiber Utiliza- 
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tion,” published in the September 20 issue of Paper Trape Jour- 
NAL, summarizes in some detail data secured from the question- 
naire sent out in December, 1927. Conservative estimates based 
upon these data indicate a net annual saving to the pulp and paper 
industry due to fiber utilization of $5,000,000, but that there is still 
a potential net loss of over $6,000,000. These figures represent 
net profit or loss after due allowance for interest, depreciation, 
and operation of all equipment. The estimated net annual saving 
and loss in the various grades is given in the following table: 


SAVING AND LOSS IN FIBER UTILIZATION 
Paper Mills 


Classification 


"436, 770 
$4,850,883 


271,860 


Totals $3,742,547 


$843,116 
380,136 
92,512 
203,304 


$1,519,068 
$5,261,615 


Sulphite $874,556 
Ground wood 
Sulphate 

191, 436 


$1,538,284 


Total for industry $6,389, 167 


* Computations based upon new process. 
To indicate more specifically the effect of fiber utilization or 


losses the following specific data are given regarding individual 

mills as reported in the questionnaires. 

Financial 
Return 
$24,000 - 
28,200 
87,300 
376,700 


57,000 


Reduction in Losses 


Book Mills 
4,000 pounds daily 
Losses reduced — 6,700 to 2,000 pounds daily 
Shrinkage reduced from 15 per cent to : per cent 
Fiber losses reduced from 6 pounds to .2 per t g 
lons, and clay from 14 pounds to 1. S sounds per thousand gallons. 


Wra 
Loss reduced from 15 on ” 5, 000 pounds daily 
Loss reduced from 2 per 
to 1/4 or 1/3 seams 
Save one ton daily 
Loss reduced com 20,000 pounds to 4,000 pounds daily 
—- reduced from 3% per cent or 5 per cent to 2% per cent 


—oo cent 


Shrinks 


d gallons of effluent 


Shrinkage reduced from 13 


7 2 
uced from 110 p 32,400 
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Paperboard 
Financial 
Reduction in Losses Returns 
Recover 97 per cent total solids in white water by tanks, coagulation, 
and recirculation 50,000 
20_per cent of white 


ds to % pound per thousand gallons 
i from 5,214 pounds to 1,796 pounds daily 
Loss reduced from 8 to 4 tons daily 


10,500 


: ews 
White water losses now about 500 pounds daily, less than 1 per cent 
losses prior to improvemen (?) 
Loss reduced from 3 or 5 tons to % ton daily. Now one pound per 
thousand gallons with flow of 1,200,000 gallons daily, equivalent 
to @ total loss of 1,200 pounds dail 
Loss reduced from 3 per cent to % per cent 141,600 
Loss reduced from 2.8 to .85 tons daily 11,000 
Writing 
Can not use white water because of change in colors (?) 
Loss reduced from 7,000 to 2,900 pounds daily 36,900 
Loss reduced from 4.75 to 2 pounds per thousand gallons 20,250 
Unclassified 
Loss reduced from .75 to .2 pounds per th d gallons 
Loss reduced from 8 per cent or 10 per cent to 2 per cent 
Reduced from 24,500 to 3,600 pounds daily 
Reduced from 11 per cent to 3.5 per cent 


Tissue 
Loss reduced from $160,000 to $30,000 annually 
Loss reduced from 23,000 to 8,000 pounds daily 
Miscellaneous Mills 
Mill manufacturing news. wrapping, tissue, ground wood, sulphite 
and sulphate, recovers 20 tons of fiber daily 
Mill manufacturing writing, book, wrapping and board reduced loss 
from 6 per cent to 1 per cent or 2 per cent 
Mill manufacturing book, wrapping, news, ground wood, and sul- 
phite, reduced loss from 5 per cent or 6 per cent to 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent 707,600 
Mill manufacturing book, paper board, sulphite, sulphate, and soda, 
— loss from 1 or 1% pounds to .3 or .5 pounds per thousand 
gallons 


20,500 


10,000 
87,000 
20,900 
68,000 


130,000 
77,000 


190,200 
170,000 


The losses now recovered in these mills was considered shrink- 
age until recovery processes were developed and installed. It is 
not difficult to measure with reasonable accuracy the fiber and 
fiber losses discharging from the sewers of the mill. By appli- 
cation of the stock value these losses can be converted into actual 
monetary value. A number of mills are now daily collecting com- 
posite samples of the waste, analyzing them, and converting these 
data to actual financial loss. These reports then appear each 
morning upon the desk of the mill superintendent, chemist, chief 
executive, and others. Such a procedure keeps constantly before 
the officials and personnel of the mill the actual losses and con- 
tinually stimulates effort toward recovering them. Furthermore, 
continuous sampling and analyses is a check up on carelessness in 
the mill with reference to spills, condition of screens, and other 
avoidable losses. Some of the larger mills are placing one man 
full time upon the question of white water recovery, utilization, 
analyses and checking. White water losses are definitely measur- 
able, and there is no logical excuse for not considering them as 
actual losses in financial reports. 


At a Certain Board Mill 

A certain board mill recently developed a closed system so that 
there was little if any waste into the sewer. After being in oper- 
ation for some time, however, it was discovered that their shrink- 
age was practically as great as before the improvement. Investi- 
gation indicated biological decomposition in the tanks and piping 
system of the mill, although serious trouble with slime had not 
developed. Sterilization with chloride of lime reduced the shrink- 
age from approximately 14 per cent to 7 per cent. Such a loss 
as indicated in this mill more nearly approaches the definition of 
shrinkage than fiber losses into the sewer, yet by the application 
of remedial measures the shrinkage or loss was reduced from 
14 per cent to 7 per cent. 

Conclusion 


Losses in the paper industry now included in the term “shrink- 
age” amount to from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 annually. It does 
not seem logical and consistent to camouflage this loss by the 
term “shrinkage” when by the application of known processes it 
can be recovered to the financial advantage of the industry. Mem- 
bers of the Cost Association can do much to bring this situation 
to the attention of their executives by including in their financial 
statements an estimate of the actual losses and differentiating be- 
tween true losses and permissible shrinkage. 


Cost SEcTION 


Canadian Paper Exports Decline 

September exports of pulp and paper from Canada, according 
to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
were valued at $14,759,722. This was a decline of $803,753 teiie 
the August total, values for both wood pulp and paper heing 
lower than in the preceding month. 

Wood pulp exports in September were valued at $3,568,494 and 
exports of paper at $11,191,228 as compared with $3,618,205 ang 
$11,945,270 respect:vely in August. 

As compared with September 1927 details of the various grade; 
of pulp and paper are as follows: 
September, 1928 

403.158 
1,652,506 
750,214 


709,068 
53,548 


3,568,494 


10,752,406 
128,587 
59,796 
(ewts.) 2 97 5 4,917 
250,342 356,219 

; 11,191,228 11,574,450 

For the first nine months of the year, total exports of wood 
pulp and paper amounted to $139,549,440 as compared with $130. 
046,439 in the corresponding months of 1927, an increase for the 
current year of $9,503,001. 

The increase is due to larger shipments of paper which for 
nine months of this year were valued at $106,126,107 as com- 
pared with $94,715,232 in the nine months 1927. Wood puip ex 
ports were lower, being valued at $33,423,333 as against $35, 
331,207 in 1927. 

Quantities and values for the nine months’ period were: 
Nine Months, 1928 Nine Months, 1927 


3,730,754 5,891,014 
14,242,220 13,812,062 
7,923,915 7,906,883 
7,066,900 7,500,245 
459,544 * 221,003 


35,331,207 


89,910,305 
1,227,637 
$32,095 
86,342 
2,959,453 


September, 1 
PULP: ‘ons or 


Mechanical 

Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Unbleached 
Sulphate 

Screenings 


m__— 
4,074,215 
11,054,318 
92,288 


PAPER: 
News Print 
Wrapping 
ook (cwts.) 
Writin 
All Other 


PULP: 
Mechanical 
Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Unbleached ..... 
Sulphate r 
Screenings 22,864 
625,498 


PreTerTiTity 1,583,010 


33,423,333 653,796 
101,695,383 


PAPER. 
News Print 
Wrapping 
Book (cwts.) 
Writing (cwts.) 
All Other 


1,373,412 - 


106,126,107 94,715,232 


®6 months only. 

Pulpwood exports for the nine months amounted to 1,285,127 
cor valued at $12,649,787 as compared with 1,356,164 cords at 
$13,655,821 exported in the corresponding months of 1927. 


Survey of Forestry Progress 

The Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation is cooperating with the Society of American Foresters 
in a survey of the progress of forestry in the United States. As 
a preliminary step in gathering information on accomplishments in 
forestry, the section has recently requested all companies which 
own timber to give in as great detail as possible the extent and 
cost of forestry practice already undertaken. This data will be 
checked subsequently through a committee of the interested or- 
ganizations. 

A preliminary survey of forestry progress conducted by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in connection with the Com- 
mercial Forestry Conference held in Chicago, in 1927, revealed 
a widespread interest in forestry in the paper industry. In this 
survey 34 pulp and paper companies, owning in the aggregate 
nearly seven million acres of forest land, reported that forest 
management policies had been formulated and that constructive 
forestry work was in progress. 

The present survey is designed to cover more adequately all 
regions and all industries. Present plans indicate that this survey 
will form the basis of a permanently continuing record of forest 
practice in the United States by private owners. 


4917 
356,219 


574,450 
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Now you can 

avoid all danger of 

damage to men or merchan- 

dise when paper rolls are handled 


END LOADER for Short Rolls where aisles and 
doorways are amply wide. SIDE LOADER for Long 
Rolls in close quarters, narrow aisles and doorways. 30 
Days Free trial. It not satisfied, we pay return freight. 
State diameter, length and weight of largest rolls you wish 
to handle and which style truck you prefer—END 
LOADER or SIDE LOADER. Order one today. 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


437 SOUTH SENATE AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 


Incorporated 


299 Broadway, New York 


WOODPULP 


We solicit your inquiries for 


Canadian Groundwood 

Scandinavian Dry Groundwood 

Prime Strong Unbleached Mitscherlich 
Sulphites 

Easybleaching Sulphite 

Bleached Sulphite 

Bengtsfors “Corona” Bleached Sulphite 

Kraft Pulp 

Bleached Straw Pulp 


Bleached Esparto Pulp 


Kal Repr tative 

ALEXANDER W. MACVIE 
1414 Portage St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Buyers flock to 200 
Fifth Avenue 


famous throughout the 
mercantile world 


From every section of America, and 
from foreign countries, buyers come to 
the Fifth Avenue Building. Because 
in this building, on one buying trip, 
they can fill the greater part of their 
seasonal requirements. The offices 
and display rooms of leading manufac- 
turers are to be found here. Men’s 
wear, women’s wear, fabrics, gloves, 
gifts, toys, novelties, pottery, paper and 
kindred lines are represented. 


The Fifth Avenue Building is ac- 
cessible from any part of the city. Buses 
and surface cars pass the door. Two 
elevated lines are nearby. It is ten 
minutes by subway from the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, thirteen from Grand 
Central. It is a few minutes from the 
shopping district in one direction, from 
the financial district in another. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Broadwav and Fifth Avenue, at Madison Square, New York 


“More than an office building” 


Obituary 


Lewis L. Leadbetter 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., October 25, 1928.—Lewis L. Leadbetter, promi- 
nent lumber and paper manufacturer of Oregon, and of Califor- 
nia, died October 21 in a hospital at Santa Barbara, following a 
third operation for intestinal trouble. He had been ill for several 
months. 

Mr. Leadbetter was manager of the California-Oregon Paper 
Company, which is widely active along the West Coast. This 
company includes among its holdings the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company, Salem; the Columbia Paper Company, Vancouver, 
Wash.; the Vancouver Kraft, Ltd., Port Mellon, B. C., and mills 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Leadbetter was 52.years of age. He is survived by his 
widow, Vida Leadbetter, three daughters, Ann, Laura and Vida; 
two sisters, Mrs. Frederick F. Pittock of Portland, and Miss Sallie 
Leadbetter of Santa Barbara, and two brothers, F. W. Leadbetter, 
president of the California~Oregon Paper Company, and C. H. 
Leadbetter of Portland. 

Funeral services were held in Santa Barbara and were attended 
by Oregon relatives. 


A. M. Stronach 

RocHester, Mich., October 31, 1928.—A. M. Stronach, director 
and vice president of the Rochester Paper Company, manufac- 
turers of blotting paper, died at Pittsfield, Mass., October 3. Mr. 
Stronach was born at St. Andrews, Scotland, December 8, 1862. 
Death was due to water entering the ear while sea bathing during 
the past summer, causing spinal meningitis. Mr. Stronach is sur- 
vived by his widow, one daughter and one son, W. A. Stronach, 
treasurer of the Rochester Paper Company. 


Charles R. Heeter 

Detroit, Mich., October 29, 1928—Charles R. Heeter, general 
manager of the Union Paper and Twine Company of Michigan, 
aged 38, died at the Ford Hospital, Detroit, October 18. His 
death resulted from pulmonary embolism following an operation 
for appendicitis. 

Funeral services were held from the chapel of the Undertaking 
Parlors of Whitmer Sons, 704 Main street, Dayton, Ohio. 


To Start Two Additional Machines 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Corinto, N. Y., October 31, 1928.—Orders were received early 
this week at the Hudson River Mill of the International Paper 
Company to prepare two of the five idle machines for immediate 
operation. This action followed what is said to have been a 
marked improvement in the paper trade. Repair crews were im- 
mediately put to work repairing machines No. 8 and 9. The 
heavy rolls will be removed for grinding and made ready for pro- 
duction. Machinery on the main floor and in the basement of the 
mill will be repaired and overhauled. One of the machines may 
possibly start operations in a day or two with the other being 
put in operation some time during the coming week. 

The status of the other three idle machines which were closed 
down last January is still uncertain. The two machines now be- 
ing made ready will probably be run on news print. With the 
starting up of these machines the number of machines in operation 
at the Hudson River Mill will be brought to seven. 70 additional 
employees will be required to operate the two machines. 

For the past nine months operations at the Hudson River Mill 
have been on a greatly reduced scale. Last January, five of the 
ten machines were closed down and four of the remaining five were 
altered to make specialty papers. Since then the five machines 
have been operating but not always at capacity. Last week, how- 
ever, all five machines operated six days, three producing spe- 
cialty paper, one making newsprint and the other wrapper. 
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With seven paper machines in operation it is said thai the Cy. 
tis Pulp Mill normally employing from 30 to 50 men \ill Tesume 
operations producing ground wood pulp for the Hudson River 
Mill. The closing down of five machines last January causeq the 
Curtis Mill to suspend. For a time recently while the low wate 
in the river interfered with the operation of the grinders at the 
local mill it was necessary to start up some of the machinery jg 
the Curtis plant. Heavy rains in the Adirondacks, however, have 
raised the Hudson two feet at this point making it possible 1) 
again operate the grinders at the Hudson River Mill. 


Waxed Paper Manufacturers Meet 


Wasuincron, D. C., October 31, 1928.—Manufacturers of waxej 
paper held a conference here at the Mayflower Hotel last wee 
to work out regulations applicable to the trade practice confer. 
ence practice rules which have been approved hy the Federal Trad 
Commission, as fully set forth some weeks ago in Paper Trap 
JourRNAL. 

It was impossible to complete the work and adjournment was 
taken until November 7 when a further conference will be held in 
Chicago. 

There was a very large gathering of waxed paper manufacturers 
present, said to have been perhaps the largest gathering of thes 
manufacturers ever held. The conference was able to agree on 
regulations as regards split shipments and etchings but no con- 
clusions were reached in connection with plates and ink coverage, 
These two latter matters will be discussed at the Chicago meeting. 

Every waxed paper manufacturer in the United States, regard. 
less of whether he was a member of the association or not was 
invited to attend the Washington conference. The meeting was 
called by Paul S. Hanway, secretary of the American Waxed 
Paper Association who had been elected secretary of the Waxed 
Paper Trade Practice Conference. Those attending the con- 
ference expressed pleasure at the amount of work accomplished 
at the conference here and it is confidently expected that the whole 
matter will be disposed of at the November 7 conference. 


News Print Production for September 


Production of news print in Canada during September, 1928, 
amounted to 185,059 tons and shipments to 194,233 tons, according 
to the News Print Service Bureau. Production in the United 
States was 102,852 tons and shipments 107,894 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian news print production of 287,911 
tons and shipments of 302,127 tons. During September, 18844 
tons of news print were made in Newfoundland and 1,434 tons in 
Mexico, so that the total North American production for the 
month amounted to 308,189 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 212,177 tons more in the first nine 
months of 1928 than in 1927, which was an increase of 14 per cent 
The United States output was 88,063 tons or 8 per cent less than 
xor the first nine months of 1927, Production in Newfoundland 
was 20,341 tons or 14 per cent more and in Mexico 1,407 tons 
store, making a total North American increase of 145,762 tons or 
4 per cent over the first nine months of 1927. 

During September the Canadian mills operated at 80 per cent of 
rated capacity and the United States mills at 77.2 per cent. Stocks 
of news print paper at Canadian mills totaled 43,800 tons at the 
end of September and at United States mills 35,687 tons, making a 
combined total of 79,487 tons, which was equivalent to 5.2 days’ 
average production. 


A. T. Hastings Joins Staff of Dorr Co., Ltd. 


A. T. Hastings, who has for several years been manager of the 
Los Angeles office of the Dorr ‘Company, sailed for Europe on 
October 20 to join the Dorr Company, Ltd., London. A. M. 
Kivari succeeds Mr. Hastings as manager of the Los Angeles 
office. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS DECALCOMANIA PAPER Castle & Overton, Inc., Mercer, 


wk sone Rotterdam, 102 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg. . ee 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1928 7c. ‘ ag ng American Banking Corp., Burma, Bari, 
C. W. Sellers, America, Bremen, 8 cs. E be T C 
UMMARY L. A. Consmiller, America, Bremen, 4 cs. quitable Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 13 
r FILTER PAPER ay Sn 
? % Chase National Bank, Deutschland, H 
ee a hg gale bd hte hte ated 16 The 9 wll Schinicher Schull Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotter- 34 bls. flax waste. ‘ ambury, 
Pa one int “ 7 Sag ae Sasa bed rane Sica bi. 61 ~ 12 cs. dam, 15 c¢ E. A, Stone & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 33 bls 
N ef , , BP aeaps sees 302 $5 pkgs., 1,386 rolls H. bese Angel & Co., Inc., Caronia, Southamp- rage. 1 
Pri » operat a ieaiale aaah P - bis.” 14 i ton, 9 cs, National City Bank, Adriatic, Liverpool, 21 bis, 
rinting paper ...--.+-++-++-+++5 ~ bl 130 cs. . Manheimer, Laconia, Liverpool, 156 bis. rags. 
Wrapping paper ........--.--++-- s., ce . Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Majestic, South- American Waste Co., De Grasse, Havre, 65 bls, 
ee Al .. eee = cs. dinnhén. 18 ca:, 6 BM. rage. 
Writing paper .....-----+++e+eeeeeeeeeeee = *. Fougera & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 62 - Schall & Co., America, Bremen, 22 bls, cot. 
yo errrrrrr rrr rer rer eee) te 3 cs. es. ton waste. 
en Sn COTS ec ckcpdenpteeaen “ A, Giese & Son, Majestic, Southampton, 16 bls. D. Galloway, Inc., Havre Maru, Kobe, 100 bis. 
DIME oC ons 8snacsaesc sss 232 bis., 99 cs. DRAWING PAPER regs. 
Drawing pa EONS AER EE ATE 5 cs. H, “— 7 Angel & Co., Inc., Caronia, South- oo bi raga. Manfg. Co., Havre Maru, Kobe, 
Ee PE ey - 189 cs. ampton one — 
— — — PODS Ew RET OS Sr Sire 185 4 F aonee & Reynolds Co., Caronia, Southampton, asia it. Searle, Inc., Massilia, Glasgow, 65 bls, 
Sel aad eee AS S goeekes conven paren C. Belsky, Massilia, Glasgow, 83, bis. rags. Th 
Ph “yes P. C, Zuhlke, Belgenland, Antwerp, 145 cs. Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Massilia, Glas- 
Silk pape = ag Rae s/n, Cok ee hat et Sc Gevaert Co. of America, Belgenland, Antwerp, 8%, 137 bis. jute waste. 
Stenal. & ed OS lated aiababearta seat 52 os 64 V. Galaup, Massilia, Glasgow, 36 bls. rags. 
an ‘pape Ben, Sesateesynnsesns sory 39 cs. BARYTA COATED PAPER Katzenstein. h Keene, Inc., Massilia, Glasgow 
Greaseprool paper -....+-+.+++00+00020005 39 cs. 5. 2, ARYTA COATED PAPER pre 198 ble. beeal ’ 
UE on ices aa 1,137 rolls. men, $0 es. American a Trading Co., Massilia, Glasgow, 
Miscilensows poser ............s..2cc00e 260 cs. | Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 30 cs. 117 Ss. eens 
Globe Shipping Co., America, Bremen, 75 cs. wana Bi tis. verton, Inc., Coahoma County, Ant- 
CIGARETTE PAPER GOLD COATED PAPER Ss , 
Gluckman & Strauch, De Grasse, Havre, 6 cs. F. Murray Hill, Dresden, Bremen, 3 cs. 21 sie hepa Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 
British American Tobacco Co., Majestic, South- METAL COATED PAPER Guaranty Trust Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 
ampton, 61 cs. Steffens — Co., Dresden, Bremen, 1 cs. 34 bis. rags. 
tandard Products Corp., France, Havre, 60 cs. Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Dresden, Bre- z. 3. Reiter Co., Inc., Lepanto, . 327 bls. 
eees TOE oe PHOTO PAPER far "Keller Co., 1 I / 
. S. Je eller .- Inc., Lepanto, ——, 44 bls, 
es ~~ ape & Son, Deutschland, Hamburg, 3 J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Dresden, Bre- thread waste. ia . 7 : ; ( 
< _ Stiner & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, men, 11 cs. SILK PAPER a -g! & Overton, Inc., Patagonier, Antwerp, 
2 F's. esiliitk tiadiend heen 3 bls. ; cree Express Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, castle, © Overton, Inc., Caucasier, Antwerp, 137 , 
sainericee Exchange Irving Trust Co., Deutsch- ' STENCIL PAPER AND INK . OLD ROPE 
G. J. Hunken,, Dresden, Bremen, 4 c., 6 bls. —— Dry Stencil Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, oh fies. & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 60 
mamnere ronia, Sout ampton, 1 ble. : GREASEPROOF PAPER American Exchange Irving T we 
; g Trust Co., Gaaster- 
= i eee i ag gy oe a Central Union Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, dyk, Rotterdam, 47 coils. mas 
2 lodman, Jjr., 4nc., Maj - pton, 39 cs. American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Volen- 
<a. PAPER HANGINGS : STRAW PAPER dam, Rotterdam, 98 coils. 
i . American Express Co., Victoria Maru, Hamburg, Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 73 
“i H. S. Lloyd & Co., Caronia, Southampton, 14 bis. bls., 58 coils 
18 _bis., 10 cs, R L STRAW BOARD Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Burma, Fiume 
W. H. S. Lioyd & Co, Laconia, Liverpool, A. Vuyk, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 284 rolls. 38 bls. : 
cs. . . Perkins Goodwin & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotter- W. Schall & Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 178 coils. 
ad te C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, i, mas ‘~~ — a P wrod. Ca W. Schall & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 246 coils. 
Ss. yerade Eagle orrugat ‘aper rod. rp., CASEIN 
. NEWS PRINT b Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 160 rolls. Tradesmans National Bank, Corsican Prince, 
setae Guieta S Co, Reeeihek, Mehes, veurgrade Eagle, Corrugated Paper Prod. Corp., Buenos Aires, 250 bags, 15,000 ks 
rolls. ‘ olendam, Rotterdam, 160 rolls. oa oe te at ~ Be ay + , : 
DF ny & Whittemore, Inc., Dresden, Bremen, am a Paper Co., Volendam, Rot- BA nigh ng by eee Prince, Bue 
rolls. terdam, 256 rolls. aan Y ee 4 . A 
of Commerce, Dresden, Bremen, 62 A. Vuy i Volendam, Rotterdam, 136 rolls ae Cee oo Co., American Legion, 
Tous, 1 lendam, tt 13 fei a. cil : 
gid Trust Co., Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, rolls. a ms terre st ps mae a a Pe 
pkgs. MISCELLANEOUS PAPER "ll , 
_ PRINTING PAPER J. Beckhard & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 3cs, _“2relith Co., Frence, Havre, 134 bags. 
J. I. Bernitz, Victoria Maru, Hamburg, 58 cs. Globe Shipping Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 144 CHINA CLAY 


National City Bank, Dresden, Bremen, 79 cs. 


National City Bank, Bristol Gity, Bristol, 234 
ann Paper Co., American Banker, London, 
4b 


cs. 
Coenca Morrison Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, bags. 


cs. WOOD PULP 
Hoboken Trust Co., America, Bremen, 4 cs. Van Viaanderen Machine Co., De Grasse, Havre, Castle & yay Inc., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
CELLOPHANE PAPER 10 cs. 580 bls. wood p : § 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Majestic, Southampton, A. L. Diament & Co., France, Havre, 5 cs. M. ng & Co.,. Inc., Burma, Sebenico, 
llc Coenca Morrison Co., France, Havre, 2 cs. 800 bls. wood pulp. 
WRAPPING PAPER F. J] .Emmerich, France, Havre, 2 cs. Chemical National Bank, Deutschland, Ham- — 
ns Dietzgen & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 51 Standard Products Corp., France, Havre, 93 cs. burg, 255 bls. wood pulp, 51 tons. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. Castle & ne pee Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
Wilson Paper Corp., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, Merchants National Bank, Gaasterdyk, Rotter. 3.251 bls. wood pul + fs? tons. 
29 bis. Sees . dam, 19 bls. rags. oe Dunton, & Co 7 , Deutschland, ——, 1,750 
Steffens Jones Co., Belgen ntwerp, cs. Is. wood pulp, ons. 
Birn & Wathenheim, Belgenland, Antwerp, 87 ayes Ethene, living Trost Ce,, Ganster- E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Deutschland, ——, 510 
cs. ’ Bank of The Manhattan Co., Volendam, Rotter- !s, wood pulp, 78 tons. , 
Universal Carloading Co., America, Bremen, dam, 71 bis. bagging. Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Hjelmaren, 
cs. Darmstadt, Scott % Courtney, Volendam, Rot- Gothenburg, 3.048 bls. kraft pulp. ; 
OPY PAPER terdam, 10 bls. rags. Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Hjelmaren, 
Whitfield Paper Works, Havre Maru, Kobe, 22 C. R. Spence & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 177 aa as 897 bis. dry soda pulp. 
C3. WRITING PAPER bis. rags. ‘ Re rgeant & o, Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 
. dry soda 
Japan Paper Co., France, Havre, 3 ong Pg oo A ON paper eer taaeescatine 1 toh rane Sergeant RCo. » Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 


E. M. 
uibout freres, France, Havre, 8 ridehey Trust Co. Hinnoy, Barcelona, 227 bls. 175 bis. sulphite pulp. 


American Express Co., Waukegan, ; TE 11 cs. rags. International Accep. Bank, Hjelmaren, Gothen- 
TISSUE PAPER “Equitable Trust Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 134 bls, ure. 125 bis. sulphite pulp. 993 

F. B. Vandegrift & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, rags. Polaris Shipping Co., C. Gerhard, Sonora, 

5 - Baion Bank & Trust Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, cords wood pulp. 
Byrnes & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 177 bls. rags. WOOD FLOUR 

Mea dows: We * Con yon ieweee. $ &s ; Interstate Trust Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 82 bls. State Chemical Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 420 

don, 3 cs. COLORED PAPER : interstate Trust Co., Tagliamento, Naples, 27 i Kramer & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 500 I 
-. Fags. ags. 
. Gilbert, Dresden, Bremen, 22 cs. Railway Supply & Manfg. Co., Mercer, Rotter- . 
" Gilbert, Aeaurion, Bremen, 29 cs. dam, 258 bis. cotton waste. (Continued on page 66) 
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(WS ATRMW ‘GorromrauarTy CSSLTON QUALITY) Was WN MMA AL 
\ JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. \ 


EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 
Lawrence, Mass. 


The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood 
pile to finishing room. 
It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 


TARA \\ ae AN “a Y 


XX 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders ° 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 64) 


’ 
The ~ on Co., Mercer, Rotterdam, 1,000 bags, G. W. Millar & Co., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 272 M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Burma, Sebenicg 

50,000 ks. bis. rags. we Ks bls. wood pulp. ’ 
The Burnet Co., Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 358 J. A. Steer & Co:, Waukegan, Dunkirk, 224 


bags. bls. rags. 

WOOD PULP WADDING 

Pi & Wachenheim, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
s 


Bendix Paper Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 60 


ls. rags. 
43 bls. rags. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Volendam, Rotterdam, 50 


bls. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1928 
W. Schall & Co., Exporter, Marseilles, 162 bls. 


werp, 889 bis. rags. 
222 bis. rags. 


188 bls. rags. 


rags. 47 bis. rags. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Exporter, Marseilles} 
170 bis. rags. 43 bls. rags. 
aw Trust Co., Exporter, Marseilles, 45 65 Gnik eraate 
Ss. Tags ; ae 
PY. A. Steer & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 74 coils D. I. Murphy, 
rope. 


Union Clay Mines Corp., Bristol City, Bristol, 
20 bags china clay. 
C. T. Wilson & Co., Inc., Bristol City, Bristol, 


240 bags china clay. 158 bh flax waste. 
Castle 


Salomon Bros. & Co., 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Coahoma County, Ant- 
Fidelity Trust Co., Coahoma County, 
J. A. Steer & Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 
Salomon Bros. & Co., 
werp, 77 bls. thread waste. 
G. W. Millar & Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 
MacBlaine & Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 
F. J. Fawcett, Coahoma County, Antwerp, 35 
Coahoma County, Antwerp, 81 
ebls Sg = 

riedman & Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 

89 ibis, 5 ei 
eller Co., Inc., Coahoma County, ——, 


Andersen bo., Burma, Trieste, 399 bls, 
wos pulp. 
Scandinavian Pul Agency, Inc., Hjelmaren, 
Gothenburg, 5,003 bls. kraft pulp. 
Scandinavian Pulp A ency, Inc., 


Waukegan, Dunkirk, 247 


i jel 
Gothenburg, 2,692 bls. sulphite pulp. — 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., 11 jelmaren, 
ar 51 bls. sulphate pulp. 


Antwerp, . Kiaer, Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 1,500 bjs 
oni Fi 

Guaranty Trust Co., Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 9 
rolls news print. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
375 bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 245 bis. sulphate pulp. 

. Webster, Laconia, Liverpool, 11 cs. Dal 
Bird "& Son, Coahoma County, Antwerp, 71 bis. 


Coahoma County, Ant- Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 


H jelmaren, 


rags, 

Kidder ay Accep. Corp., Coahoma County, 
Amwerp 56 bis. r 

Millar & C. Coahoma County, Antwerp, 

176 bis. rags. 

Meredith Linen Mills, Coahoma County, Ant. 
werp, 147 bls. flax waste. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 


. J. Keller Co., Inc., Havre Maru, , 250 433 bis. flax waste. 

Bg & Overton, Inc., Mercer, Rotterdam, x. "rags. Beek of Commerce & Trest Ca, Coihen 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Hjelmaren E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Hannover, , 212 bls. County, Antwerp, 146 bis. rags. 

Gothenburg, 1,270 bls. kraft pulp. ¢ ex s H. Fawcett, Coahoma County, Antwerp, 76 bis, 

ndinavian Pulp Agency Inc. Hjelmaren . 3: Keller Co., Inc., Ontario, ——, 237 bis. flax waste. 

Gothenburg, 254 ble. suiphite , ulp. si , rags. Brown Bros. & Co., Coahoma County, Antwerp, 
M. Stesman jelmaren, Gothen- Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Germany, 75_bls, cotton waste. 

burg, | 62 bis. Bb A % — : 113 bls. rags. National Shawmut Bank, Coahoma County, Ant- 
J. Andersen & a Gothenburg, 250 werp, 46 bis. rags. 


bls. . 4-4 
Sergeant . Co., Hjelmaren, Gothenburg, 

200 bls. Bam ite Pe: 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Hjelmaren, Gothen- 
burg, 125 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Ee: Waukegan, Havre, 335 
bis. rags. 

Dry & Co., Waukegan, Havre, 207 bls. rags. 


bls. rags. 
D. I. Murphy, Waukegan, Havre, 808 bls. rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1928 


T. M. Duche & Sons, Corsican Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags casein, 25, 020 ks. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Tagliamento, Naples, 46 


Interstate Trust Co., Tagliamento, Naples, 82 


Robert Blank, Havre Maru, Osaka, 200 bis. 
rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Anaconda, 
90 bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1928 


Holland, 


V. Galaup, aukegan, Havre, 59 bls. rags. bls. rags P 

G. W. Millar & Co., Waukegan, Havre, 45 bls. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Mercer, , 190 bls. bl ge & Overton, Inc., Liberty, France, 170 
i 2 wood pulp, 38 tons. . ee 

< = agen & Keene, Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 7 Ist cement Bank ome. Mercer, Rotter- SS 
160 Ss. Tags. am, 400 bags mg 3 ; 

J. H. Whitwell, Waukegan, Havre, 1 cs. wall Green Hamilton & NORFOLK IMPORTS 


r. 

r Milton Hagy Waste Works, Waukegan, Dun- 
kirk, 98 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 


213 bis. rags. 
Cc. 
187 bls. rags. 


rolls straw boar 


Co., Mercer, Rotterdam, 106 
Ss. Tags. 
Chemical National Bank, Mercer, Rotterdam, 
H. Powell & Co., 
d. 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1928 


Mercer, Rotterdam, 200 Castle & Overton, Inc., 


Hannover, Germany, 
52 bls. rags. 


Eastern Pulpwood Situation Unsatisfactory 

Ralph P. Bell, of Halifax, N. S., one of the vice-presidents of 
the Canadian Pulpwood Association, who was in Toronto recently, 
says that he cannot see prospects of any change in the pulpwood 
situation in the near future, but thinks, however, that within two 
or three years the residents of Nova Scotia will see a much 
keener demand from American mills for wood and very much 
higher prices. In the course of a conversation, Mr. Bell said it 
seemed that a factor, which had presented itself to him as well as 
to others and had prevented the scarcity of wood and the higher 
prices so confidently predicted a year ago, was the removal of 
farmers’ wood by motor truck in Maine and in many parts of 
Canada. A few years ago no one thought of moving pulpwood 
any great distance by truck and today it was not an uncommon 
sight to see it move twenty or twenty-five miles by such means 
and, as a consequence, hundreds of thousands of cords, heretofore 
inaccessible to driving streams, had suddenly become available by 
this new method of transportation. Mr. Bell stated that in 1920 
it looked as if wood prices would never come down and as if 
there was going to be a permanent shortage. Today the picture 
is exactly the reverse. It appeared as if there would be a per- 
petual over-production and as if one could never get more than 
“wages” out of the pulpwood business. “Yes,” added Mr. Bell, 
“if my theory has anything at all to do with it, a new source of 
supply, thus made available, cannot, of course, last forever, and 
there is a period—just how far away one cannot tell—but I have 
guessed from three to five years, when these areas of pulpwood 
having- been exhausted we will again be faced with apparent 
scarcity of wood and prices will again go up.” 


Huge Power Project 


Another huge power project, involving a cost of anywhere be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $50,000,000, is declared to have been mooted 
by the Maclaren interests. This has to do with the establishment 
of a power plant on the Lievre River at High Falls, 22 miles 
from Buckingham, Que. The entire course of the river, stretching 
from High Falls to the doors of Mont Laurier, 108 miles farther 
north, will be affected by the project. The plan Jis to raise the 
falls from the present 75 feet to 135 feet. This will involve the 
disappearance of whole villages and much low-lying farmland, and 
it will be necessary to make at least 1,000 expropriations of 
property in the area to be flooded. Authority to do this will be 
sought, it is said, in formal proceedings to be inaugurated in the 
Superior Court of Quebec and before the Quebec Public Utilities 
Commission prior to January 1 next. 


Swedish Chemical Pulp Quoted Lower 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., October 31, 1928—There were a few de- 
creases in prices quoted on chemical pulps on the Swedish market 
during the second half of September, according to a report from 
Consul General John Ball Osborne, at Stockholm, Quotations as 
of October 2 are given as follows: Bleached sulphite, $3.28 to 
$3.64; easy bleaching sulphite, $2.37 to $2.43; strong sulphite, 
$2.13 to $2.25; strong sulphate, $2.19 to $2.25. Mechanical pulp 
continues to be quoted at $24 to 28 per short ton for dry and 


$10 to $11 per ton for wet pulp. All prices refer to first quality. 


pulp and f.o.b. Swedish port. 


— 
Sebenico 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 
machines. 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 


Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nor 
can you 
get what 
you pay for 
in belting 
unless you join 
it properly with 
Crescent Belt 
Fasteners. Further, 
the loss is not only 
in belting, but also 
in production, labor 
and time, and eats its 
way right into the 
heart of your invest- 
ment in hangers, pul- 
leys and shafting, etc. 


WHY TRY TO 
HATCH CHICKS 
FROM DOOR KNOBS? 
It can’t be done! 


Better stop these leaks 
right now—send for Service 
Data on Crescent Belt 
Fasteners. 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


Prompt detiveries 
made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


Clear the decks for 
good business 


Business has passed the summer 
doldrums . . . active times are 
ahead. Experienced executives, 
in planning production, are pay- 
ing attention to dyestuffs. 


Heller & Merz Colors meet 
modern production _require- 
ments. They are quality dye- 
stuffs which justify the confi- 
dence placed in them by leading 
manufacturers. 

Heller & Merz service, second to 
none, has stood the test 60 years. 
Ask any of our customers! 


The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY 
505 Hudeon &t.New York 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kimaie St. 114 Market St. 


Springfield, Mass. 
24 Lester Street 


Faetory—NEWARK. N. J. 


Where “PALCO” Packing Lifts the 
Friction Load Of the Shaft. 


Photograph of a Centrifugal Pump Shaft badly wern by working 
t flax packing which did net carry sufficient lubricant te 
prevent friction. 


STYLE 


For pumps handling caustic soda and similar chemicals. 
Its lubricant can be relied upon to resist the cutting action of these 
chemicals, and to keep the pump shaft so perfectly lubricated as 
to avoid friction. To prove our 
claims let us send you a free work- 
ing sample to test under your own 
conditions. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sele Manufacturers 
109 Duane St., New York 
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Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 


Quoted by Taylor & White, 45 Wall street, New York City, to whom all 
ther Securities referred. 


inquiry for quotations on these or any 0 


BONDS 

Abitibi Power & Paper 5s, 1943 
Abitibi Power & Pa és, i... Oe 6s 3% netus 5u2es 
——., NGS, ccd ccc sh cosh cvs eeseese 
& S & Paper 6 6%, BN sho ihan ae ke note sheelsa we 
Seaton » de SE IED os vais s occ enevecccens 
telgo-Camadian Paper fe. 1943 
$ritish-Columbia P Paper 1950. ... 
frown Paper Mills Serial 6s, 194 
GS oa Rok S os on lonmnad-<aeeeses 
iryant IEE chide wh os eke sak bessaae® 
Canadian Paper Board 7s, 19337 
a Breton Pulp & Pa 

Company 


6s, 
Celotex Company ‘ 
Celotex Compan 
Central Paper Company Serial 634s, 1942 .............-- 
Central Pa: 7s, 7 oe fk eR eee 
Champion ‘oated Paper Serial 6348, 1934 ............... 
hampion Coated Fibre Notes 6s, 1941 
Champion Fibre Notes 6s, 1941 ........ 
Champion Fibre Notes 8s, 1930 ..... 
Paper Clete, Ge, B45... 2.2.5. on ose reweecs ss 
-Container ep. of America Debenture Ss, 1936, ex-warrants 
ental — Products 6% 
Wood Products 7%s, 19 
Crown Ldeny oy = 2 195 
Dells Paper & P. 
Dixon Board Mil Serial 621 
Donnaconna Paper 5%s, 
Eastern Manufacturii Co. i fh Peep PRS” BP 


fomthorme ee SS SS ree 
g Pa & Fibre 7s, 1937 ...... eens 
Fib c= 8s, 1933 


So Me ee Lee 


tasca Paper & Prairie River Power Serial ym 1938 .... 
tasca Pa & Prairie ~_ scan Serial 6s, 1938 ..... 
aT 2S OS SS aaa 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Pavchment DRIES 55S) Sud bophencs 


Lake Superior Paper 6s, 

= y Mills Serial is 1942 
enominee 7%s, 1936 

Meat Pipe & ~—— 5% Notes Serially, 1937 

Mead Fibre 7s, 1937 

Minnesota Ontario Paper Serial 6s, 1945 

Murray ~~ Paper Serial 6%s, 1947 .. 

Sieatiten ‘aper Serial 6s, 1936 ........ 

Nekoosa wards Paper 6s, 1928-42 

Qntario Pulp & Paper 6s, 1931 .... 

Oreno Pulp & Paper 6s, 1943 ... 

Pulp & Paper 5s, 1941 


‘aper 19. 
wage TN ai oGk, 8 i 656d 5 Coa kes oe 


Protineisl Pa: 

een City em 

ver Raisin Pa 6s, 1936 
dan P: Paper 1942 


Tait Paper & Color™ Yohectrics 6s, pene 
qoeneeress Pulp & Paper 5s, 1930 a, 
CEE REED 
h “Kraft Paper, 65, 1938 «20000022 c 0c. 
Tomahawk Pulp * A 7s, 1 
is, Sie ? 94i SIS, SS ere 


CE ear ‘ 
RE GG PD occ sce seks ‘ 


River Paper 
Whitmer-Parson Pulp & 
Whitaker Paper 7s, 1942 


Ii A WaT* ys 


BID ASKED 
90 91 
100 102 
81 87 
103 10542 
97 1 
100 103 
89 92 
97 100 
98 101 
98 101% 
97 99% 
103 ie e 
95 99 
100 102 
95 98 
86 89 
78 baie 
100 : 
100 102 
100 102 
95 
95 98 
101 104 
90 
103 ee 
101 102 
95 98 
80 - 
93 ° 
97 100 
98 100 
96 99 
90 95 
101 kK 
100 104 
103 105 
100 we 
96 : 
80 ; 
94 97 
100 
102 103 
98 100 
99% ae 
99 
83 90 
99 101 
105 108 
99 101 
103 105 
95 1 
Su 1 
102 105 
98 oe 
96 Tr 
108% 110% 
99 ye 
96% ‘3 
99 102 
98 1 
101 103 
102 105 
98 100 
105 cs 
98% 
98 
98 1 
102 104 
99 101 
99 
99 102 
101 104 
98% 100% 
100 101% 
100 102 
104 106 
108 110 
94 96 
95 100 
88 92 
94 
100 102 
98 Koa 
99 
99 102 
98 100 


89 3 

20 25 
108 110 

BID ASKED 


9 10 
9 10 
93 
75 


100 ve 
108 110 
92 97 
55 iss 
75 78 


nmr a i F* 


y, sae Com. 150 
Mengel'C ton - . 102 104 
Midwest Box c., 8% Pie. 98 103 
Midwest Box Co. 95 ) 
Louis De Jonge Con 9% Pla 22222 94 ” 
aford Baers, 6 ea ‘ ; ee ee 195 
) ‘a SRS tle 5-6 Xane 6: 0"o 0’ Fekeas Pre 108 ij 
Penobscot a Fibre, Com. ...... tk » ween 80 ul 
Richardson Co., Com. .............. [% ‘ yee As 
Seo Robbins ns Paper Co., 8% Pid. - 105 iid 
Re a ee ; . = 5 
Regie Paper Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. ... 105 10 
Wes River Paper Co., lst Pfd. Wanted None Of 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company : $5 97 
wen, Bu 4. % and Pos, —_ - 300 103 
Cum. P 105 None Of 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 


Boston, Mass., October 29, 1928—The third mailing in the 
Bristol campaign of Carter, Rice & Co. Corporation is under way. 
A folder of Boston Index for cards of record is being distributed 
largely by salesmen, The outside front cover shows an exclama- 
tion point, with the upper part in gold, diagonally across the page 
and the “dot,” about two inches im diameter, an open circle, sur- 
rounded with a thin line of gilt disclosing beneath samples oj 
colors attached to the folder on the imside, in cherry, ecru, blue, 
canary, salmon, green, and buff. The white is also shown. 

The Bigger and Better Campaign of the Old Colony Envelope 
Company to promote the sale of their ready-to-print mailing sets 
by offering a series of electros sold at cost for use on mailing 
pieces is being furthered by Carter, Rice & Co. Corporation. The 
eoncern is now sending out the first piece, illustrative of the pres- 
ent political campaign, desirable for a customer wisfhting to use an 
“election tie-up.” A return card is enclosed with this piece which 
offers to send the 1928 pertfolio of Christmas designs suitable for 
use on announcements. Ailll are modernistic and attractive designs 
adaptable to making up business greeting cards. 

The Carter, Rice & Co. Corporation has added a half-tone line 
to its stock, made by the Crocker-McElwain Letter Company. The 
paper is made especially for illustrated letter purposes. On it can 
be printed half-tone or color work. The paper is also suitable 
for type-writer or multigraph and has an advantage over coated 
bond paper in that it will not crack when folded. The Carter, 
Rice Company has a complete line of this paper in stock, together 
with the most popular sizes of envelopes to match. 

A meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the New England Paper 
Merchants’ Association is to be held at the Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday. 

Charles J. Judkins, until recently representative in New England 
of Pinco Papers, Inc., of Camden, N. J., has resigned to embark 
in the paper jobbing business in this city. Mr. Judkins was at 
one time with the University Paper Box Company, Cambridge, 
maker of boxes for H. D. Foss & Co., confectioners, who took 
over that concern. Previous to his connection with Pinco Papers, 
Inc., Mr. Judkins was superintendent of the plant of Walter S. 
Barnes & Son, paper box manufacturers, Boston. 

F. B. Oldham, president of the Latrobe Paperboard Co., La 
trobe, Pa., called on the trade last week. 

Max Zimmerman, who is in charge of the manufacturing of the 
United Paperboard Company, was at the Boston office last week. 

A. Millard Daniels, treasurer of the L. L. Brown Paper Com- 
pany, Adams, Mass., is a member of the committee on industries 
in the Hoover-for-President movement in Massachusetts. 


New Catalog on Thermix Stacks 

An attractive new catalog on Thermix Stacks for mechanical 
draft has just been issued. This catalog contains about 20 il 
lustrations of installations, shows many typical layouts of this 
form of induced draft and gives a curve so that the exact size 
of stack can be chosen from the catalog for given conditions an4 
sizes of boilers, etc. 

The Prat-Daniel-Corporation, 185 Madison Avenue, New York, 
will send a free copy of this cataiog to any readers who wish 
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BROWN COMPANY'S 
ALPHA GRADES 


of Purified Cellulose Fibre representing some 
of the valuable results of our many years of 
research in cellulose chemistry. 


SUPER ALPHA 


for strength in Tear, Fold and Mullen. Super 
Alpha equals the higher grades of rags in the 
manufacture of fine papers. 


EASY-BEATING ALPHA 


This is a grade developed for mills of limited 
beating capacity. While not giving results 
equal to Super Alpha, it produces wonderful 
paper on short beating. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


TABLISHED IH6S 


Economizers 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Air Preheaters 


Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 


REGULAR ALPHA 


This is a grade midway between Super and 


Use ALPHA for Quality 


ATLANTA Candler Building 
Boston 80 Federal Street 
Cuicaco Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI Traction Building 
CLEVELAND . Guardian Building 
Darras, Texas Magnolia Building 
OT eee .. 444 Seventeenth Street 
Derroirt . . Ford Building 


Hovston, Texas 
Los ANGELES 
New Orieans 
PHILADELPHIA 
Puoenrx, Ariz. 
PiTTsBURGH 
PortLanp, Ore. 
Sart Lake City 
San Francisco 
SEaTTLe , 
Honotutu, T. H. 
Havana, Cusa .. 
San Juan, P. R. 


Electric Building 
Central Building 
344 Camp Street 
Packard Building 
Heard Building 


Farmers Deposit Bank Building 


. Failing Building 


Kearns Building 
Sheldon Building 
L. C. Smith Building 


-.. Castle & Cooke Building 
.. Calle de Aguiar 104 
. Recinto Sur 51 


“Good strong 
selling points” 


are what your salesmen like! They get 
plenty of them when they sell Paprus 
Dishes! For these dishes hold their shape 
like wood—yet sell for less than other 
dishes. They are made in one piece from 
moulded pulp. No folds—no staples—no 
holes for leakage —absolutely waterproof. 


PAPRUS 


Uaprus Dishes used as 
DISHES 


covered container 
KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Sales Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 


Factory: Waterville, Maine. 


Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 


reat organization—a 


NE g 
wv in paper mill engi- 
neering and constr pa 


uction— 


signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
appraises, for many of the most 
important concerns in the paper 
ustry. Plans, price, construc- 
tion work, delivery date, owner’s 
satisfaction. all guaranteed. 


Ferguso« customers include: 


Hinde & Dauce Co. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 


Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Warren Mfg. Co. 


Spencer-Wynne Paper 
Sredects Com ay 


MeedPulpandPaperCo. Bennington Wax 


Osw 


Fair 


ego Falls Corp. 
fleld Paper Co 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
e Cleveland, Ohio + Phone: CHBrry 6878 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trapt Journat, 
Wednesday, October 31, 1928. 


Conditions in the local paper market are satisfactory for the time 
of the year. Demand for most of the various grades is quite active 
and supplies are moving into consumption in good volume. Prices 
are holding up very well and shading is infrequent. Sales forces 
of the leading paper houses are still making strenuous efforts to 
book as many orders as possible before the end of the year. 


News print production is gradually increasing and contract 
shipments are going forward at an excellent pace. However, 
while the demand is expanding, the position of the market is very 
uncertain. Most of the mills are offering concessions on orders 
booked for the forthcoming year and with competition for business 
very keen, a satisfactory agreement between the leading organiza- 
tions is apparently far off. 

Demand for paper board is fairly persistent. Box board is 
moving in good volume. Prices remain generally steady. The 
different varieties of fine papers are in satisfactory request with 
quotations holding to schedule. The coarse paper market is ex- 
hibiting a strong undertone and wrapping paper is still going 
forward in heavy volume. Prices are practically unchanged. 
Mechanical Pulp 

No radical changes were recorded in the ground wood market 
during the past week. Offerings of both imported and domestic 
mechanical pulp are about sufficient to take care of the prevailing 
demand. Contract withdrawals are going forward in a normal 
manner. Prices are generally holding to schedule and there is 
little talk of concessions around. 

Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market is in a sound position. Demand for 
the various grades is fairly active and most producers are well 
sold ahead on contract. Both imported and domestic bleached 
sulphite are still exceptionally strong, offerings being decidedly 
limited. Quotations are holding to former levels without difficulty 
and shading is infrequent. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Business in the old rope market is moderately active. The paper 
mills are evincing some interest in domestic and foreign manila 
rope. Prices remain unaltered, in most instances. The tone of 
the bagging market is unchanged. Scrap bagging is only in light 
request and roofing bagging is moving rather slowly for the 
season. Prices remain fairly steady. 

Rags 

During the past week the rag market has been rather spotty. 
Demand for domestic cotton cuttings has been mostly along routine 
lines. Roofing grades are not as strong as usual at this time of 
the year. The foreign rag market remains rather quiet. Quota- 
tions on the various grades of domestic and imported rags are 
generally holding to previously reported levels. 

Waste Paper. 

The paper stock market continues to exhibit strength. Book 
stock is in unusually heavy demand at present, at firm quotations. 
Hard white and soft white shavings are going forward in good 
volume. The various grades of waste paper used in the board 
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mills are still in excellent request. Old kraft machine com. 
pressed bales are moving in a normal manner. Prices of the yar. 
ous grades of paper stock remain steady. 
Twine 

Trading in the twine market was fairly satisfactory during th 
past week. With wrapping paper moving in the usual seasonal 
manner, the demand for the various grades of twine continues 
persistent. Some good orders should be booked before the end 
of the year. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels, 


Swenson Evaporator Co. Appointments 

H. D. Grant was recently made chief engineer of the Swenson 
Evaporator Company, a subsidiary of the Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, Ill, well-known manufacturers of evaporators, continuows 
crystallizers and special chemical equipment. 

Mr. Grant graduated from the University of Michigan as a 
chemical engineer in 1921 and has since been engaged in chemical 
engineering, especially the design and operation of Heat Transfer 
Equipment. With his experience and training he is particularly 
well fitted for the duties of his new position. 

K. A. Forrest, formerly superintendent of the Camas, Wash, 
mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Company and consulting en- 
gineer assisting in the design and construction of special equip- 
ment for their new projects, has been appointed manager of the 
pulp and paper mill equipment division of the Swenson Evaporator 
Company. 

Mr. Forrest will be located at the main office, Harvey, Ill, 
where he will direct his efforts toward the design and development 
of Mount equipment and other apparatus pertaining to pulp mill 
operations. 

Mr. Forrest is a graduate engineer and has had considerable ex- 
perience along engineering lines in connection with the design and 
operation of sulphate pulp mills. 


St. Regis Buys Wood Pulp Terminal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Care Vincent, N. Y., October 22, 1928—Announcement was 
made this week that the St. Regis Paper Company has purchased 
the old pulp wood terminal here which was formerly owned by 
the International Paper Company. The price paid for the property 
was not made known. 

The property is a valuable one and includes about six acres of 
land located within the village limits and all terminal buildings 
including equipment for handling pulp wood. The facilities include 
a trestle and a concrete dock, the dock extending into water deep 
enough to permit large boats to unload. The St. Regis Company 
does not plan to utilize the property at once but it is expected that 
within the next two years the terminal will be overhauled and put 
in condition for use. 

The St. Regis Company at the present time operates a large 
terminal at Waddington where pulp wood is unloaded for the mills 
at Norfolk, Norwood and Raymondville. Most of the pulp wood 
used by the St. Regis mills comes from Canada where the company 
owns large timber tracts. The operation of the local terminal just 
acquired would bring pulp wood shipments much closer to the 
Northern New. York mills of the St. Regis Paper Company and 
affiliated concerns. 
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THE 


“TRIMBEY-SHEVLIN” 
A NEW PULP— 


A good bond 


Your regular furnish and “S” 
Brand silicate make a good bond 
paper. Many mills have proved 


Screens 80 to 100 Tons Ground Wood per Day 


Consistency—Screened Stock 0.8% to 1% Air- 


Dry 
Requires only 25 to 30 Horse Power 


Employs Only One-Half Usual Number of 


Deckers 
Entirely Self-Cleaning that Mullen test can be increased 
No Showers, No Thinning Water, No Wash and the finish greatly improved by 
Water. the use of 5% of “S” Brand in the 


beaters. Quality bond papers are 
made with “S” Brand. Try it and 
be convinced. Send for full particu- 
lars and instructions. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Pulp Screen Which is a Worthy Companion to 
The Trimbey Automatic Consistency Regulator 
and The Trimbey and Tibbitts Proportioning and Meter- 


ing System 


Ask Us 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Made in Canada? Yes. 


MONTREAL LONDON PARIS BERLIN STOCKHOLM 
The Label 


2] 


on the Bale 
Patented 


FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEMS 


(Not Connected With Any Pulp Mfg. Co.) 
The Choice of 
UNION BAG AND PAPER POWER CORPORATION, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MR. HARDY S. FERGUSON, ENGINEER 
60 TONS DAILY 


SHAFFER BOX COMPANY, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MR. L. A. DeGUERRE, ENGINEER 
50 TONS DAILY 


BOGALUSA PAPER COMPANY, BOGALUSA, LA. 


MR. R. H. LAFTMAN, GENERAL MANAGER 


25 TONS DAILY 
SPAULDING PULP & PAPER, NEWBERG, ORE. 
50 TONS DAILY 
NO LICENSE FEE CHARGES 


NOTICE: We are Manufacturers and make complete installati under specific performance guarantees and 
without charge for license under our broad patent claims. Bonded guarantees hold customers 
harmless from infringement suits. 
The above (excluding Eurojean installations) only authorized to operate under our registered trade 
mark and patent claims. 
Our improved shredding, temperature and humidity control best insurance of high pulp test, uniform 
moisture content and cleanliness. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 
Sa ONY. CITY cease es 


European rights—Karlstad Mekaniska Werkstad, Karlstad, Sweden. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, October 31, 1928. 

BLANC FIXE.—Trading in the blanc fixe market was fairly 
active during the past week. Contract shipments were well up 
to average. The pulp is still quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 314 cents to 3% 
cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Producers of bleaching powder 
have announced that the contract quotations which have ruled 
during the current year would be continued for 1929. Demand for 
this product has improved of late. Bleaching powder is quoted 
at from $2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein was fairly active during the 
week. Prices were practically unchanged from previous levels. 
Domestic casein is quoted at from 15% cents to 17 cents per 
pound, while imported casein is selling at from 16 cents to 16% 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Manufacturers of caustic soda have an- 
nounced that there will be no change in the contract prices for 
the forthcoming year. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 
to $2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 
to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Contract withdrawals of china clay are going 
forward in satisfactory volume. Prices remain steady. Imported 
china clay is quoted at from $15 to $25 per ton, ship side. Do- 
mestic paper making clay is selling at from $8 to $9 per ton and 
pulverized at from $10 to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Producers of chlorine have announced a reduc- 
tion of half a cent per pound on all contracts booked for the 
forthcoming year. Chlorine is now quoted at 3 cents per pound, 
im tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders, and at 
4% cents per pound, in cylinders, car lots, at works. 

ROSIN.—The tone of the rosin market has improved. At the 
naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
now quoted at from $9.35 to $9.40 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in 
barrels. Wood rosin is selling at from $7.15 to $7.95 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Steadiness prevails in the salt cake market. 
Production has been maintained in sufficient volume to take care 
of current requirements. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $15 to $17 per ton, while chrome salt cake is sell- 
ing at from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—It has been announced that contract quotations 
on soda ash for the forthcoming year will not be changed from 
the current level. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, 
at works, per 100 pounds, according to grade, are still as follows: 
in bags, $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Business in the starch market was moderately ac- 
tive during the week. Supplies continue to move into consump- 
tion in normal volume for the season. Prices remain unchanged. 
Special paper making starch is quoted at $4.07 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and at $4.24 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate of alu- 
mina is persistent and the market is exhibiting a strong under- 
tone. Prices remain unchanged. Commercial grades of sulphate 
of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 and iron free at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is in a sound position. Con- 
tract shipments are proceeding in good volume and inquiries for 
future business are numerous. Prices are steady. Sulphur is 
selling at from $18 to $19 per ton, in bulk, at mine, on contract 
orders. The spot quotation is $20 per ton. 

TALC—Most of the business transacted in the talc market dur- 
ing the past week was along routine lines. Prices are practically 
unaltered. Domestic tale is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, 
at eastern mines. Imported talc is selling at from $18 to $20 per 
ton, ship side. 
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AMERICAN MADE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 


H. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 


and 


High Grade Filler Clay 
A product developed as a result of 43 years 
experience in washing American Clays. Today 
being used in many of the largest paper mills. 
Ask for Samples. 
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ST. REGIS PAPER 


THE NEW FLATHER MACHINE 


of Nashua, New Hampshire, for 


Waxing - Oiling - Coating 
and 
Saturating 


is guaranteed to give you the best finish, 
biggest production, least trouble and most 
satisfaction of any equipment on the mar- 
ket today. 


Let us prove it to you. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. 
Sole Agents 
261 Broadway, New York City 


The 


COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
929 TONS 


Newsprint 
Catalog and Directory Papers 
Fibre Wrapping Papers 
Packers Oiled Manila 


Specialties 


General Sales Office 
15 Broad St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SINCE 1887 


Biggs Globe and Cylinder 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers 
have become known in every 
part of the world as standard 
paper-plant equipment. Re- 
peated installations indicate 
very positively the complete 
satisfaction of our old cus- 
tomers. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
AERON, 20, OHTO 
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All rag ...... . 3K@ 6 yore 3.25 @ 3.0 
GEE “nan sneutsan 07 @ .20 Sera Serie 90 @ 10 
Superfines ........ Te SR ec. elt oad 145 @1 
MOE avlnagnsscsenn 03%@ .04 Scrap Sisal ........ 25 @ 15 

Book, Super ....... .06 @ .09 Scrap Sisal for snred- 
ook. M 0s @ 08% ding Chen eno aes 1,60 @ 1.70 

Book, Coated one ‘20 Wool Tares, heavy.. — @ 1.59 

rn) EMO ccocces ye 12 af one Cutting: 1.90 @ 2.9 

eeccecccccccs ° @ . estic Rags 

Jute Manila No. 1... .11 @ .13 nn (New) 

(Price f. 0. b. Boston) 

Manila, Sul. No. 1... .0434@ .06% Shirt Cuttings— 

Manila, Sul. No. 2... .03@@ .04% 

No. 1 Kraft .......- OSK@ 106% Sicsiss Nol... 06 ¢ i 

LE, reeees a e rt, New Unbleached .. .09%6 JW” 
Delivered New England points a IE och ees zs e 

Straw Boards, rolls .009 52 Cottons—According to graders ati 

Straw Board in Sheets, Blue Overalls @ % 
basis 35s to 70s...54. @55.00 New Black. soft ... = @ ry 

Filled News Board .. 45.00 Khaki Cuttings... 104 @ of 

Chip Board ....... 42.50 Corduroy .......--. 03 @ 10 

Single Manila Pulp New Canvas ...-+«-. .08 @ 0% 

si agg. mt ...52.50 @57.50 Dom a Taap Rags (Old) 
ingle ite, Patent estic 
Coated Newsboard (Price f. o. b. B 
OME: asa sasens 0.00 @80.00 a” ae ‘one - 

Wood Pulp Board.. .80.00 @85.00 White No. 1— 

Binder Boards ..... 70.00 @75.00 Repacked ... 

(F. o. b. Mill) Miscellaneous 
Tarred Felts— White No. 2— 
Regular, carload Repacked ........ 
Te sohanesane ia 6500 @ — . yp Pe 
wos an ues.. ee 
qo’ Papers Thirds and Blues— 

Shavings— Yama one AD (Feels 3 Sin 
No. 1 Hard White. 3.25 @ 3.75 Roofing Stock— : ’ 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 @ 2.90 i ie 1.75 @ 185 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.50 @ 2.60 No. 2... 1.45 @ 155 
No. 1 Mixed...... 1.10 @ 1.15 No. 3 1.05 @ 1.10 
No. 2 Mixed...... .85 @ .90 No. 4 "210 @ LIS 

Sola Loner ok... 235 ©2346 @#é #&#« § 2. i ‘ 

No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.45 @ 1.55 Foreign ‘Rags 

No. 1 Books, Light. — @ 1.15 o. b. Boston) 

Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 Dark ee doused 1.60 1.65 
o. 1 Manila... 1.20 @ 1.25 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 

White Blank News.. 1.70 @ 1.75 tings 9.00 @10.00 

ee Test cacvecas 2.00 @ 2.10 Dutch Blues ........ 2.00 @ 2.12% 
Print Manila ..... 80 @ .90 Lace Curtains ...... 50 @-=— 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 @ _ .65 New Checks & Blues 4.50 @ 463 

Overissue News .... .70 @ .75 Old Fustians ....... 19 @ = 

TORONTO 
Paper Pulp 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 

ali o (F. o. b. Mill) 

No. 1 Sulphite.... .124@ — Ground Wood ...... 0. @31.00 
No. 2 Sulphite.... .10K%@ — — easy bleach- 

Neo. 1 Colored.... 1846 = _ ERB ccccceccccscccs 00 @ = 
No. 2 Colored.... .11%@ — Sulp ite news grade. yd e - 

Ledgers (gaiphite) . -—- eo — Sulphite, bleached ..75.00 @ =< 

aaeere. a} . + . 4 _ DON: ceciscvvoes 68.00 @- 

— ; :09 10 

— Pra “%@ Old Waste Paper 
Rolls (earleads yt: 3.25 e- (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 

eets (carloads)... 3. e- ings 
Sheets (2 tons or Stavie a 
over) . wa Soft * Whit a 3.00 @ 
sees pb hes z oft hte oa! 

Book— Shavings ....... 2s @- 

m* a 7. (ae White Blk. News.) 1.60 @ — 
 ) . e - hig 
.. 3 } F. (car- 725 @ oot and Ledger— 4 
WEE. 6 no chun cn _ at agazine an 
No. 3 M. F. (car- _Book Stock (old) 140 @ — 
MEN ssceencuo 700 @ — Light and Crum- 
. 1 &. Cc Cor pled Book Stock. 1.25 @ — 
cones) ‘" “ -.. 800 @ — Ledgers and Writ- P 
5 eee Se eS eee aenueee 1s @ = 
Baas ae pete 7.75 @-— soit” Ledgers 1.536 @ - 
No. car- 
ae ee 7.50 —  Manilas— 
No. 1 Coated and e New Manila Cut... 1.50 @ — 
saline well 50 @ Printed Manilas .. 100 @ —- 
No. 2 Coated and m Pa 2.25 @ - 
oe Ste Betelek | ~ a> News and Scra 
No 5 Rd Coated and 275 @ ve Strictly QOverissue. . 90 e- 
coccccccce - 7 trictly Fo! cunt e- 
weated tinted ..... 1 @ o. 1 Mixed Paper.. .70 @ — 
Rag Brown ...... 495 @ — 
=e Means re 4 on Domestic Rags 
No. 1 Menila .... te ie oe (Price to mills, t. 0. b. Toronto) 
a aaa ead 6. ee — No. 1 White Shirt 
Kraft, M. F, 700 @ — Cottions oss kune « K@ - 
‘Gere. 700 @ — Fancv Shirt Cuttings. O5S%@ - 
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(6K 7OU don’t have to praise your Tannate ie Copyright, 1928, by Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 
Belt to me any more,” replied a Wisconsin Sa] News Print Crisis To Be of Short Duration 
paper mill superintendent to a Rhoads represen- Ba) Pennsylvania —— More Inquiries........... 
ive in 1926. He th _* y Wrapping Papers Firmer 
_ — aneed As you may 660 M1 Wood Flong Corp. Moves to Hoosic Falls 
from your records we have invested about $5,000 


; 2 Settles Strike at Spruce Falls Mills 
in Tannate to date. (Bought their first Tannate Chicago Expects Exceptionally Good Demand 


Belt, Oct. 1924.) As far as lasting qualities are Hs] Leo Altholz Addresses Salesmen 
concerned some of them have already paid for = Wisconsin Carton Co. to Build at Neenah 
themselves. But here is something that has im- | Visit Nekoosa-Edwards Mills by Airplane 

: m Silvertone Envelope Award 
pressed me. We are keeping an exact record of M| Pulpwood Operation in Ontario To Be Active 
shut-downs and the causes. During 1923 when Sal Abitibi Mills Start Increased Output 
we did not have a Tannate Belt in the place, we hl Air Cruising of Value to Paper Trade 
were using rubber and some oak belts, our shut- mm A New Type of Pulpwood Carrier sees 
downs on account of belt troubles amounted to | Pager Business in Boston Averages Up Well 


: : kv! Decision in Carthage Sulphite Paper Case 

60 hours. During the past six months when ai/ BE Now Schofield & Reese 
cone and Pump drives are Tannate we have not Mi Construction News 
lost five minutes on account of belt troubles. It be To Be Sales Manager of Allied Howard Mills...... 
costs us about $40 per hour when we have to ¢ Visit Sorg-Oglesby-Smith Paper Mills 
shut down.” ia Power Plant Section 
‘ ky Waterways Need Forests 

That was said about two years ago. In the ay A. P. W. Paper Co. Asks Lower Rates 
meantime they have added $1500 more to their "I oo York Trade Jottings 
Tannate equipment, covering 22 belts—and only ene 


. Editorial 
three of these are for replacement of Tannate Be A. P. and P. A. Membership Increasing 
Belts. Technical Section 
: E Wood Room Mill Waste Fuel 
$5,000 during a fifteen months period as rubber iY Paper Manufacture . , 
and oak belts needed replacement; $1500 during | —& ae ene 
the succeeding two-year period! 2 Current Paper Trade Literature 
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Such a showing can only mean lower belt cost 
and lower up-keep and greater output which 


L ‘ Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
means more economical production costs. 


New York Market Review 


May we help you in the same way, under the ‘a ee Markets 
Rhoads broad SERVICE GUARANTEE? ny Market Quotations a 


fh Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds it 
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Engelhard SO, Analyzer, 
mounted 


Boston New York Pittsburgh Cleveland 
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* Knowledge is Power” 


Produce Trouble-free SO, 
with 


ENGELHARD 
SO* ANALYZER 


If vou make sulphite pulp or sulphuric acid you 
will find Engelhard Electrical Recording Analyzer 
invaluable in helping reduce waste of gas, fuel, 
sulphur, plant time and labor. 


In making sulphite pulp, the analyzing unit is calibrated for 0-20% 
SO:. By running the sulphur burners at a predetermined percentage 
of SO:, it is possible to eliminate sublimation of sulphur and to 
minimize formation of SO;. Most burners, operated and controlled 
by our Analyzer, can produce as high as 16% SO. without danger of 
sending over free sulphur. 


In sulphuric acid manufacture the analyzer is calibrated for 5.5 to 
10.5% SO:. Less than 8.2% SO: will make weak acid; more than this 


will be wasted. Engelhard SO. Analyzer assures an 8.2% mixture 
reaching the catalyst. 


The Analysis unit, shown at the upper left, 
works on the thermal conductivity principle, 
which. is the most accurate method for gas 
analysis. Moreover a_ patented Engelhard 
feature prevents corrosive gases or vibration 
from disturbing its accuracy. It is the most 
accurate gas analyzer in industrial plants. 


The Recorder shows the analysis graphically 
and continuously. The frictionless galvanom- 
eter used makes the instrument dead beat, 
accurate and enduring. 


Rugged Simple Reliable 


Charles Engelhard, Inc. 


Standard for 30 years 


90 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Type S_ Recorder, 
can show | to 6 dif- 
ferent records at 
once of gas, tem- 
peratures, or both. 


Cincinnati St. Louis Tacoma Los Angeles 
Montreal Ottawa Toronto 


| lle dia 
Charles Engelhard, Ine., Chemical Engineering Service, 
90 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


(Check preference) 4 
CO) Send your new estalog, The Engelhard SO: Analyser 


Have one of your engineers show us, without obligation, | 
| possible economies in our plant. 
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